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IV. Potential and Actual Reality. 


O far Aristotle has considered the real mainly from a stat- 
ical point of view, though he has been incidentally led to 
point out that all definite reality involves a dynamical process. 
It is this last aspect of things to which he now draws special 
attention, and indeed what is most distinctive of his doctrine is his 
conception of the world as a process. Reality, as he has con- 
tended, is neither a mere series of changes, nor is it fixed and 
unchanging. The former view makes reality the perpetual rise 
and disappearance of the particular, the latter transforms the living 
reality of things into the dead unchanging ‘being’ of the Eleatics, 
or the equally dead ‘ideas’ of the Platonists. There is change 
and there is permanence, but change takes place in fixed and un- 
alterable ways, so that each thing contains within itself and is 
constituted by the universal nature which it realizes under par- 
ticular conditions. This universal nature, however, as he now 
goes on to maintain, is in finite things not something which 
they possess, but something which they are in process of realiz- 
ing, and therefore we are compelled to distinguish between what 
they are ‘actually’ (2vepystg) and what they are ‘potentially’ 
(duvduee). The clear comprehension of the relation of the ‘ po- 
tential’ to the ‘actual’ is therefore indispensable to a true 
knowledge of the real. 
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Now, the distinction between the ‘ potential’ and the ‘ actual,’ 
between what a thing is capad/e of being, and what it actually is, 
was in Aristotle’s day, as in ours, ignored or denied. The 
Megarians held that nothing can be said to be which is not in 
activity. A man is a builder when he is actually building, but it 
is absurd to speak of a man as having a facu/ty which is not in 
actual exercise. To this view Aristotle answers that it ignores 
the process by which the art of building is acquired, confusing an 
original endowment with the result of a process by which the in- 
dividual attains a power which he did not at first possess. If we 
generalize the doctrine of the Megarians, we shall be forced to 
conclude that reality consists in an evanescent series of particu- 
lars, since nothing is real except in the actual moment of its 
existence. Accordingly, a sensible object must be supposed to 
exist only at the time when it is apprehended, and this apprehen- 
sion itself must be held to be a momentary sensation. Thus the 
doctrine of the Megarians is at bottom identical with that of Pro- 
tagoras, the imperfection of which has already been shown. All 
such doctrines destroy the possibility of real change, substituting 
for it a discontinuous series of particulars, and thus making both 
reality and knowledge impossible. We cannot, then, deny the 
distinction of ‘ potential’ and ‘actual’ reality without making the 
facts of experience inexplicable." 

What, then, is the relation of the ‘ potential’ to the ‘ actual’ ? 
The answer is to be found in the distinction between the ‘ pos- 
sible’ and the ‘impossible.’ The ‘ potential’ must not be con- 
fused with mere ‘ possibility,’ .¢., with the ‘possibility’ of any- 
thing whatever. The only ‘ possibility’ that we can admit is the 
‘ possibility ’ of the ‘actual.’ We cannot say, to take Aristotle's 
own instance, that it is ‘possible’ that the diagonal of the 
square should be measured, and yet never will be measured, or, 
to take a modern instance, with which Mill has made us familiar, 
that it is possible that 2 + 3 may be = 6. What cannot be actu- 
ally realized is ‘impossible,’ and therefore ‘ possibility’ is deter- 
mined by ‘actuality.’ Nothing is ‘ possible’ which, by the nature 
of things, cannot become ‘actual ;’ so that the ‘ possible’ or ‘ po- 

1 Met. 8, 1046” 29-1047" 2. 
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tential’ is not abstract or unlimited ‘possibility,’ but determinate 
‘possibility,’ z.c., the possibility of realization in a certain definite 
way. The ‘impossible’ is therefore that which is incompatible 
with the ‘actual ;’ the ‘ possible’ that which is compatible with the 
actual. The ‘possible’ may or may not become ‘actual,’ but 
nothing is ‘ possible’ which under appropriate conditions will not 
become ‘actual.’ What Aristotle, then, is contending for, is that 
the transition from ‘possibility’ to ‘actuality’ must take place 
in certain fixed and unchanging ways, in which the true nature 
of the real is manifested. Thus we get, as the meaning of the 
‘potential,’ the persistent tendency towards the ‘actual.’' The 
world is not a chaos but a cosmos, and there can be no cosmos, 
if reality is conceived as the infinite possibility of any actuality 
whatever. The acorn is the possibility of the oak, but not of 
the fir; the child is the possibility of the man, but not of 
the horse or dog; and so in all cases. We can thus under- 
stand why, in the case of ‘natural’ things, ‘moving principle,’ 
‘form,’ and ‘end’ become identical. The principle which deter- 
mines the transition from ‘ potentiality ’ to ‘ actuality’ is the ‘end’ 
or determinate mode of ‘actuality’ which a thing is capable of 
becoming, 2.¢., its ‘form ;’ and the ‘ end’ is therefore involved in the 
‘potentiality.’ The distinction and the correlation of ‘ potenti- 
ality’ and ‘actuality’ is therefore a fundamental principle in the 


Aristotelian philosophy. 

In every ‘ potentiality,’ then, there is a tendency to pass into 
‘actuality.’ This tendency, however, is not always realized, be- 
cause it can be realized only when the external conditions permit 
of its realization ; in other words, when the ‘ matter’ is capable of 
being acted upon. Thus, the seed tends to develop into the 
plant, but it cannot do so without favorable soil, moisture, air, 
and sunlight, which are its ‘ material’ conditions. But, provided 
the ‘matter’ permits of it, the ‘ potentiality’ will pass over into 
‘actuality... We have therefore to observe that the ‘ potential’ 
is that which is in a condition to become ‘actual.’ Nothing can in 
the proper sense be called ‘ potential’ which will not become ‘ act- 
ual’ under appropriate conditions, and that without first undergo- 

1 Met. O, 1047” 3-31. 
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ing an internal change. It follows that there are various stages or 
degrees of the ‘potential’ and ‘actual.’ Earth is the ‘ potenti- 
ality’ of which wood is the actuality; but wood again, is the 
‘ potentiality’ of which a box is the ‘actuality.’ And it will 
be observed that, however far we carry back the process, we 
never reach an unformed ‘ matter,’ but only that which is ‘ mat- 
ter’ relatively to the ‘form’ which is expressed as ‘actuality.’ In 
the process of the world we therefore find that nothing originates 
from mere ‘matter,’ but always from something determinate, 
which is the ‘ matter’ relatively to that which is more determinate. 
We may suppose a primary substance, as the matter or sub- 
strate underlying the whole complex organism of the world, but 
we cannot conceive of a primitive or unformed matter as the 
nucleus of all determinate reality. This will become obvious if 
we ask whether the ‘ potential’ is prior to the ‘actual,’ or the 





‘actual’ to the ‘ potential.’ ' 

Now, that which is ‘ prior’ must be so either (1) in knowledge, 
or (2) in time, or (3) in ‘ substance ;’ and it may be shown that 
in all these senses the ‘actual’ is prior to the ‘potential.’ For 
(1) we cannot know in any case what is ‘potential’ without a 
knowledge of the ‘actual.’ The ‘potential,’ as we have seen, is 
not a bare ‘ possibility,’ but the ‘ possibility’ of something deter- 
minate, and there is nothing determinate except that which is in 
‘actuality.’ We could not tell that an object is capadle of being 
seen if no one had ever seen it ; that an animal has the faci/ty of 
seeing, did we not find that animals actually do see ; nor that a 
man is capadle of building, who does not ‘actually’ possess the art 
of building. Thus, our knowledge of the ‘ potential’ always pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the ‘actual.’ (2) It may seem as if the 
‘potential’ were ‘prior’ in “me to the ‘actual,’ because in the 






















case of any given individual it is so. Bricks must be in exist- 
ence before they can be made into a house; the ‘seed-corn’ 
must precede in existence the corn; a man must have the 
faculty of sight before he sees. And no doubt this is true, 
but we forget that the individual in question presupposes the 
‘actual’ existence of that which in each case is ‘ potential.’ The 
1 Met. 8, 1048” 38-1049" 3. 
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house must exist as an ‘actual’ conception in the mind of the 
builder before it is built; the seed-corn has come from actual 
corn, and the man from another man. It must, further, be 
observed that in all the ‘ rational’ faculties, the ‘ actual’ is always 
prior to the ‘potential.’ Every ‘art’ is a faculty, which is ac- 
quired only by actual exercise, and in fact the Sophistical argu- 
ment that nothing can be learned is based upon this very fact, 
that ‘learning’ consists in the ‘actual’ doing of a thing, as the 
condition of the ‘capacity’ to do it well. (3) It may also be 
shown that the ‘actual’ is prior in ‘substance’ to the ‘ poten- 
tial. The ‘substance,’ ‘ essential nature,’ or ‘form’ of anything 
is that which it is as actualized, and the ‘ potential’ is merely that 
phase of the ‘actual’ in which as yet the thing cannot be said to 
have existence (ovata). For, as the ‘potential’ is that which, 
under appropriate conditions, must become ‘actual,’ each thing 
has a certain ‘end,’ without the realization of which it cannot be 
said to exist. As it is this ‘end’ (ré¢/0¢) which determines the 
‘actual’ existence of the thing, the end is also the ‘ beginning’ or 
‘principle’ (ae77). Since, therefore, nothing can be called ‘po- 
tential’ except that which is capable of realizing its ‘end,’ it is 
obvious that the ‘end’ must be the active principle determin- 
ing the character of the ‘faculty.’ ' 

We have now reached the point where Aristotle enters upon 
the final stage of his enquiry, seeking to determine the ultimate 
nature of the universe from the vantage ground reached by these 
preliminary investigations. In what follows an attempt will be 
made to give as full an account as seems necessary of the con- 
tents of the twelfth book (4) of the J/etaphysic, as viewed in the 
light thrown upon it by what he says elsewhere. 


IV. Tue Divine Reason. 

In seeking to determine the ultimate reality which is the prius 
of all other reality, Aristotle follows, as usual, the regressive 
method of starting with what is ‘ best known to us,’ and asking 
what is ‘best known in itself,’ z.c., what must be presupposed as 


1 Met. 8, 1049” 4—-1050* 5. 
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essential to its existence. Now, we are all familiar with sensible 
reality, in the form of particular things which arise and perish, 
such as plants and animals; and, therefore, we shall start with 
this sensible and perishable reality. 

Every sensible thing is an instance of a specific class, and by 
its very nature is subject to change. As belonging to a class, it 
necessarily conforms to the law of its class ; and, therefore, what- 
ever be the mode in which it manifests its changeable or perish- 
able nature, it cannot transcend the limits of its class. Herein 
we see the finite character of all sensible things. Change neces- 
sarily involves transition, but in sensible things the transition is 
from one contrary into another, 2.¢., it takes place, not between 


all opposites, but only between opposites of the same genus, - 


Moreover, it is characteristic of changeable things, that the con- 
traries are mutually exclusive, so that when the one exists the 
other ceases, or the change from one to the other consists in the 
substitution of the one for the other. If, therefore, reality con- 
sisted in nothing but change, we should have no individual sub- 
stance whatever, but merely a succession of particulars. Change, 
therefore, implies that there is some underlying basis, which per- 
sists in the change, or which is capable of existing in contrary 
states, though not at the same time. This underlying basis or 
‘matter’ is, therefore, the ‘permanent possibility’ of contrary 
states. We can thus see that sensible things are necessarily 
finite or transitory, just because the mode in which they exist at 
any given time does not express all that is implied in them. The 
plant passes through a succession of states, but in no one of them 
is its whole nature realized ; in each phase, only part of its reality 
is ‘actual,’ and, therefore, its ‘matter’ and its ‘form,’ what it is 
‘ potentially’ and what it is ‘actually,’ do not coincide.' 

This separation between what a thing is ‘ potentially’ and what 
it is ‘actually’ may be shown to obtain in all the ways in which a 
sensible thing may change. There may be change (1) of the 
‘what’ (xara ro 72), (2) in quality (zoey), (3) in quantity (zoaov), 
(4) in place (0%): in other words, this particular sensible thing 
(rd) may either ‘ originate ’ (yéveaez) or ‘ perish’ (g#opd) ; it may 

1 Met. A, 1069% 18-34. 
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undergo ‘alteration’ (dAsotwaec) or change in its accidental prop- 
erties (xatd to zdfos) ; it may ‘increase’ (a%€yarc) or ‘ decrease’ 
(gitar); or it may ‘move’ (xara tozov petafody). In none of 
these modes of change is there any absolute origination out of 
nothing, nor is there any absolute destruction. (@) When a par- 
ticular thing comes into being or goes out of being, there is a 
transition from ‘potentiality’ to ‘actuality,’ or from ‘actuality’ 
to ‘ potentiality,’ but there is no creation out of nothing. The 
energy is a generic process existing prior and subsequent to the 
particular thing. (6) After coming into being the particular thing 
may alter in quality, passing from one contrary to another, but it 
can only exist in the particular state which its nature permits it 
to assume. (c) It may increase or decrease ; but only because it 
is capable of quantitative change. (d) It may change in place, 
but only because it is in its nature capable of motion. It is thus 
evident that sensible changes are in all cases the realization of 
what is ‘ potential,’ z.¢., that there is a certain determinate nature 
which confines the changes of each thing within impassable limits. 
The reality of each thing is determined by the generic energy 
which is immanent in it. And not only is there no absolute 
origination, but the changes which finite reality undergoes are 
always of a fixed character. This truth was very imperfectly ap- 
prehended by the earlier thinkers, who rather imagined that 
‘matter’ is the abstract possibility of any and every change. 
Were this the case, it would be impossible to explain how there 
should be such infinite variety in sensible things, or how certain 
things are capable of change only in place, while others also 
arise and perish, and undergo changes of quality and quantity. 
From this distinction, in fact, arises the fundamental difference 
between the celestial bodies, which never arise or perish, but 
change only in the way of motion, and terrestrial things which 
are perishable, and change in quality and quantity as well as in 
place. Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Anaximander, and Democritus 
saw that we must presuppose ‘matter’ in order to account for 
change, but they did not see that ‘ matter’ is not the universal 
possibility of change, but the possibility of certain fixed and 
definite changes which occur in accordance with the special na- 
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ture of that which changes, and that each kind of change has 
its own law." 

In the case of finite sensible things, then, we find a perpetual 
process of coming to be and ceasing to be, and a process of 
change according to a fixed law or principle. It may therefore 
seem that there is no eternal and immutable ‘ substance.’ If the 
changes of the world are possible only under presupposition of 
the existence of particular substances, while these only endure 
for a limited time and then pass away, why should not all finite 
substances perish, and with them the whole universe? It is obvi- 
ous that if there is no- reality except that which is sensible and 
perishable, there is nothing to hinder us from supposing that all 
reality may disappear in absolute non-entity. We cannot, there- 
fore, admit that sensible reality is self-sustaining or complete in 
itself, unless we are prepared to maintain that there is no distinc- 
tion between being and non-being. Let us, therefore, enquire 
whether the process of sensible reality does not presuppose a 
reality which is supersensible. 

If finite things are the only reality, there must be an absolute 
beginning and cessation of reality, for each finite thing as such 
begins to be and ceases to be. Now, we have seen that no finite 
thing is self-originating, but, on the contrary, is a manifestation 
of the activity which is immanent in all members of the class to 
which it belongs. It follows that nothing finite can come into be- 
ing except under the presupposition of something else which con- 
tains it potentially, and that this potentiality can be realized only 
through the generative activity of the species. Now, if no finite 
thing originates or destroys itself, the process of the world must 
be eternal. Process implies time, and we cannot conceive of time 
as beginning, because, in order to explain its beginning, we should 
have to suppose something from which it proceeded, and which 
was therefore ‘prior’ to it; in other words, time would be 
‘prior’ to itself. But this is simply another way of saying that 
time never began to be, but is eternal. As there can be no pro- 
cess without time, and no time without process, the process of 
the world is eternal. It is also continuous, since any break in 

' Met. A, 1069” 3-26. 2 Phys. VIII, 1, 251” to. 
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the process would mean that there was an absolute beginning or 
end.' We have, therefore, to ask what is the necessary condition 
of an eternal process. The answer to this question leads to the 
highest point reached by Aristotle. It will be well to quote his 
own words: ‘“ To suppose that there is something which is ca- 
pable of producing change (xe7texdv) or is originative (zoe7jzexdv), 
but that it does not actually produce or originate change (2vep- 
your), does not account for change ; for that which has the power 
(dvvaze7) to originate change may not actually originate it. 
Hence it is no explanation of change whatever, to say that there 
are eternal substances, as is done by the advocates of ‘ideas,’ so 
long as these are not conceived to contain a principle capable of 
originating change. And even if we did hold that ‘ideas’ con- 
tain such a principle, or, that there is besides them another sub- 
stance capable of originating change, we should not account for 
change inasmuch as neither is conceived to be actually productive 
of change. But, further, even if there were a principle which was 
actually productive of change, we should not account for the 
change being eternal, if we held that there was any potentiality 
in its inner nature (0%ea), for that which is potential may not be. 
There must, therefore, be a principle which is by its very nature 
actuality (¢vés7sa). And such substances must be free from 
‘matter ;’ for if there is anything at all eternal, these must be 
eternal, and, therefore, in ‘actuality.’’’* In this pregnant pas- 
sage Aristotle argues that the process of the world is inexplicable 
unless we suppose an originative or self-active principle. All 
process implies that something comes to be which before was 
not, and nothing can account for such origination except that 
which not only has the capacity of origination, but actually is 
originative ; while again nothing can actually originate some- 
thing else, which is not in its very nature originative or self-active. 
If, therefore, the process of the world is eternal, there must be an 
eternally originative reality, ¢.c., a reality which is free from all 
‘matter’ or limitation. 

The conclusion to which we have been led is that there is an 
eternally complete or self-active energy, which is manifested in 

1 Phys. VIL, 6, 259% 16. 2 Met. A, 1071" 12-22. 
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the eternal process of the world. But this gives rise to a diffi- 
cult problem. It is usually assumed that, while nothing can be 
‘actual’ which is not ‘possible,’ all that is ‘possible’ is not 
‘actual.’ Must we not, therefore, say that the ‘ possible’ is prior 
to the ‘actual ?? Must we not, in other words, hold that the uni- 
verse as a whole develops from the ‘ possible’ to the ‘actual’ ? 
From what has already been said as to the priority of the ‘ actual ’ 
as compared with the ‘ potential,’ we can readily anticipate Aris- 
totle’s answer. It is true that in finite things the ‘ potential ’ is 
prior to the ‘actual,’ and indeed this constitutes their finitude ; 
but in reality as a whole there can be no separation of ‘ potenti- 
ality’ and ‘actuality.’ For, if all ‘actual’ reality were referred 
back to ‘ potential’ reality, there would be no possibility of tran- 
sition from the ‘ potential’ to the ‘actual.’ That which is not 
cannot originate that which is, and therefore the ‘actual’ would 
remain for ever ‘potential.’ This assumption of the priority of 
the ‘ potential ’ to the ‘actual’ is the fundamental mistake of the 
early poets and philosophers, who suppose the cosmos to have 
developed out of a primitive chaos or unformed ‘ matter.’ But, 
if reality as a whole is thus reduced to inactive ‘ matter,’ whence 
is the active principle to come which is to develop this ‘ mat- 
ter ' into ‘actuality’? We do not find bricks forming themselves 
into a house without the self-active principle of intelligence, or 
earth becoming a plant apart from the self-activity present in the 
seed ; and similarly, the eternal process of the world demands 
an eternal and self-active principle to account for it. Leucippus 
and Plato, rightly holding that the process of the world is eter- 
nal, ought to have seen that an eternal process implies an eter- 
nal originative energy. A glimpse of this truth was obtained 
by Anaxagoras, when he made reason (v0%:) the principle of 
the world, for reason is a pure energy or self-activity. ' 

It is of fundamental importance for the understanding of Aris- 
totle that his argument for the existence of an eternal originative 
energy should be properly understood ; and it may therefore be 
well to restate it ina freer way. There are three main points 
which he seeks to establish. Inthe first place, his aim is to show 


1Met. A, 1071" 22-1072* 7. 
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that, while within the sphere of the sensible or transitory there 
is a continual process, the process is not self-explaining. Look- 
ing at the perpetual alternation of finite things, it seems as if we 
must say that reality is continually originating and ceasing, or, 
what is the same thing, that things come into being without any 
cause. But such a view owes its plausibility to the assumption 
that something can originate out of nothing. The earlier thinkers 
were unaware of the difficulty, because they simply accepted 
change as a fact which did not require any principle to explain 
it, and hence they saw nothing absurd in the doctrine of an ab- 
solute origination of reality. But change necessarily demands 
some cause, and this cause cannot be itself originated, because, 
if it were, we should ultimately be forced upon an infinite series 
of causes, z7.c., we should never reach a true cause at all. It is 
thus evident that, so long as we confine ourselves to the alterna- 
tion of finite things, we have not reached a real explanation of the 
process of the world. A true ‘cause’ or ultimate principle is, 
therefore, in Aristotle, necessarily unproduced ; it cannot have an 
origin because then reality would arise from non-entity ; in short, 
it is self-determining. We may speak of one finite thing as the 
‘cause’ of another ; but what we here call ‘cause’ is merely a 
particular phase in the process of the world, the true ‘cause’ of 
which is separate from or independent of every particular phase. 
Aristotle, then, maintains that the true ‘cause’ of anything is 
uncaused or self-caused. But, in the second place, a true ‘ cause’ 
cannot be merely that which exis¢s as self-dependent, but it must 
express itself, or must be actually originative. A ‘cause’ must 
be, as we may say, self-separative ; it cannot be a dead, inactive 
being, doing nothing and enjoying mere otium cum dignitate. If 
self-dependent reality does not pass over into ‘actuality,’ or utter 
itself, it is ‘as good as nothing.’ The process of the world is not 
in the least explained by the supposition of a self-existent reality 
which in no way affects, or expresses itself in, that process ; and 
hence the Platonists, while they see that the changes in finite 
things must be referred to that which does not change, do not see 
that true reality cannot be dead and inert, but must be actually 
causative or originative. Hence the self-dependent reality must 
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be a self-active or self-manifesting reality; it must be a real 
‘cause,’ not a mere inactive being. But, thirdly, while it is self- 
dependent and self-active, the true cause must not lose its identity 
with itself in exercising its causal activity ; it must express itself 
and yet remain equal to itself in its expression ; in other words, 
it must be eternally self-manifesting and yet self-identical. Thus 
we reach the necessary conclusion that there must be an eternal 
or uncreated reality, which must eternally express itself origina- 
tively, and yet eternally preserve its self-identity. 

From the point of view now reached we can understand how 
Aristotle is led to maintain that the process of the world must be 
eternal. If there were a cessation of that process, we should have 
to suppose that an eternal self-active principle ceased to be self- 
active; which is the same as saying that it would cease to exist, 
since an inactive principle is a mere ‘ potentiality,’ and indeed the 
‘ potentiality’ of nothing. This is the fundamental idea which 
underlies Aristotle’s contention that a self-active principle must 
manifest itself in the eternal circular movement of the heavens. 
The imperfect astronomical knowledge of his day was no doubt 
partly responsible for the doctrine that the spheres of the stars 
revolve in an absolutely uniform way, but it should be observed 
that he regards the argument for the eternal process of the world 
as independent of actual observation, though, as he thinks, con- 
firmed by it." Admitting the astronomical error, the contention 
that the process of the world cannot be a creation or exhaustion 
of the eternal energy of the whole remains intact. The essential 
point is that a self-active cause must express itself in the pro- 
duction of change, and must yet return into itself, or retain its 
self-identity, in this expression.” 

Granting that there is an eternal energy, absolutely inexhausti- 
ble in its origination of change, there remains the supremely im- 
portant question as to its ultimate nature. Aristotle has, in vari- 
ous passages, intimated that the ultimate principle of the universe 
must be Reason (v0%¢), and he now seeks to show that an eternal 
self-active reality, as already proved to exist, must be referred to 
an absolute, self-originative Reason. To understand this culmi- 


1 Met. A, 1072* 21. 2 Met. A, 6, 1072" 25. 
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nation of his whole metaphysic, it will be well to prepare the way 
by a reference to the discussion of the nature of reason, as set 
forth in the third book of the De Anima. 

Reason, as we find it in ourselves, is essentially self-active. 
“Reason (r0 voezy),”’ says Aristotle, “cannot be passive, but 
must be receptive of ‘form,’ and ‘ potentially,’ though not ‘ac- 
tually,’ identical with ‘form.’ The relation of reason (v0%¢) to its 
object (ra voyzd) will thus be similar to that of the faculty of sense 
(ro atabyzxov) to the sensible (ta atatyzd).””' Reason, in other 
words, cannot exist at all except in so far as it is capable of 
grasping the ‘ form,’ ‘ essence,’ or permanent ‘ nature’ of reality, 
and this it cannot do, if it is merely passive, or acted upon in a 
purely external or mechanical way. Just as sensible perception 
is not the transference of the sensible thing into the sensible 
being, but the active apprehension by that being of the sensible 
‘form,’ so reason is capable of grasping the intelligible ‘form,’ 
in virtue of its own self-activity. In man reason at first exists 
only ‘ potentially,’ and it cannot be said to exist until it is exer- 
cised ; but it is, nevertheless, implicit in the lower phase of sen- 
sible perception. Thus the transition from sensible perception to 
reason is a development from ‘ potentiality’ to ‘actuality,’ so that 
the former is related to the latter as ‘ matter’ to ‘form.’ Sensible 
perception, viewed in itself, is not mere ‘ matter’ or ‘ potentiality,’ 
but has its own ‘form’ or ‘actuality ;’ relatively to the more de- 
veloped stage of reason, however, it has to be viewed as the ‘ mat- 
ter’ to which reason gives ‘form.’* ‘Since reason thinks all 
things,’’ proceeds Aristotle, “it must be unmixed, as Anaxagoras 
says, in order that it may master things, 7.¢., knowthem; for it checks 
and excludes whatever is foreign to its own nature. Hence rea- 
son has no ‘nature’ but this, that it is capable (dvvardév).”* Here 
Aristotle explicitly rejects the idea of an absolute limit to intelli- 
gence. To suppose that intelligence has a peculiar nature which 
prevents it from grasping the real nature of things, is to deny the 


1 De An. III, 4, 429% 15-18. 

? The development of sensible perception into active reason (vov¢ toutexdc ) involves 
the intermediate stages of memory (uy), imagination (¢avracia) and reflection 
(d:avora). ‘The whole of these constitute the ‘ passive reason’ (voids tafyrtixdc). 

3 Jbid., 429* 18-22. 
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possibility of knowledge. What is distinctive of reason is that its 
capacity is not limited to the apprehension of some particular 
mode of reality, but it is the capacity of grasping the essential 
nature of all reality. It is ‘potentially,’ 2.¢., before it is actually 
exercised, by its very nature identical with reality, and when it 
becomes what in essence it is, what it thinks and what is are ab- 
solutely identical. This identity of thought and reality, it will be 
observed, is not incompatible with their distinction ; but the dis- 
tinction is that of potentiality and actuality, and when the transi- 
tion is made from the former to the latter the distinction disap- 
pears. Reason, therefore, is free from ‘matter,’ 2¢., there is 
nothing which it cannot make an object, and thereby bring within 
itself. When, therefore, we speak of it as ‘potential,’ this does 
not mean that it is infected with a limit which it cannot tran- 
scend, but merely that, in the individual man, it is not yet real- 
ized, or has not by its inherent self-activity developed into actu- 
ality. “That reason is different from perception is manifest. 
Sense cannot perceive when the sensible is too strong; ¢.¢., 
we cannot hear after a very loud noise, nor see or smell after too 
vivid colors or too pungent odors. Reason, on the other hand, 
when it thinks that which is in the highest degree intelligible, is 
not thereby incapacitated for thinking that which is less intelligible, 
but it thinks the latter better. For sense is not independent of 
the body, whereas reason is separable (ywpraros) from it.”"' In 
sensible perception, Aristotle argues, the mind is self-active, but 
its self-activity is limited by the condition of the bodily organ, 
whereas reason is pure self-activity, and therefore it is self-de- 
veloping. While, therefore, reason is not in union with its object 
except when it is actually developed, its potentiality is the poten- 
tiality of pure or independent self-activity. Hence we are told 
that “ reason is ‘ potentially ’ all that is thought, though ‘ actually’ 
it is nothing before it thinks.’’* In other words, reason cannot 
be said to have any existence except as self-active ; it is incapa- 
ble of being acted upon from without, and its ‘actuality ’ is there- 
fore identical with the thinking of its own activity. Reason is 
therefore ‘ potential’ only in the sense that its capacity for think- 
1 Jbid., 429* 29-"5. 2 Jbid., 429* 22-24. 
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ing the real may not be developed into the explicit comprehen- 
sion of the real. It is in this sense that it is compared to a 
tabula rasa, not in the sense of Locke, for whom the mind was 
the mere recipient of ideas produced in it by external things. 
There is for Aristotle no content of reason apart from its self- 
activity, and when reason comes to an explicit knowledge of 


itself or is ‘ active,’ what it knows are the ‘forms’ of itself, or the 
modes of its own self-activity. Thus man, when he reaches the 
stage of active reason (vo%¢ zommtexos) grasps the self-active prin- 
ciple which is operative in himself and which is the source of 
the eternal process of the world.’ 

We are now in a better position to understand the final discus- 
sion in the J/etaphysic, in which Aristotle seeks to determine the 
nature of the Supreme Reality upon which the whole universe 
depends. 

Turning to the world of finite things, Aristotle points out that 
there is in each being an effort or desire or striving towards an 
end, and that this end is not changeable but is involved in the 
very nature of the being in which the desire is operative. In ra- 
tional beings, there is also an end, and the whole of the rational 
life is directed towards it. Now, here we have a fixed or un- 
changeable principle, which is yet the moving principle in the 
whole life of the beings in which it is operative. It is not possi- 
ble to account for the persistent tendency towards a certain end 
by saying that an object seems ‘ good’ because it is desired, for 
this would mean that desire has-no definite end ; the only possible 
explanation is that it is desired because it seems ‘good,’ 2¢., 
because reason grasps the principle which satisfies its tendency 
towards the rational—that which will afford a complete satisfaction 
to desire. Every being is therefore striving after complete self- 





realization, and the whole process of its life is a means to this end. 

Now, whatever is in process is of necessity incomplete, and, there- 

fore, the original source of all the process of finite things must be 

the unchangeable or self-complete Reality, which admits of no 

process of development from the less to the more complete. The 

Absolute Reality is eternally complete, and in its free and inde- 
1 De An., 4, 429* 31-430° 2. 
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pendent life realizes eternally that which man only realizes in his 
best moments. Being thus always completely self-active, it must 
always enjoy absolute felicity, for felicity is proportionate to the 
realization of self-activity, and the Supreme Reality is the com- 
plete realization of self-activity, and, therefore, absolute felicity. 
Now, the essential nature of thought is to grasp that which is real, 
and the supreme thought is the thought of that which is abso- 
lutely real. Intelligence, in thinking the intelligible, therefore 
thinks that which is the very essence of intelligence. When in- 
telligence thus grasps its own nature, it actually zs intelligence, 
whereas before it was only the potentiality of intelligence. The 
highest reach of intelligence is, therefore, to grasp itself as a whole, 
t.¢., to become conscious of the forms of its own self-activity. 
When for a few brief moments man reaches this stage, he enjoys 
the greatest felicity of which he is capable. But God is always 
what we are only at times; nay, He eternally enjoys a felicity 
still more complete. He is thus the self-active, living, eternal, 
best. Nor has He any sensible nature, because he would then 
be extended and divisible ; He is, therefore, a purely supersensible 
or incorporeal Being' 

Certain dzoyiae may be raised in connection with this concep- 
tion of God. (1) What is the object of the Divine Reason? It 
will be admitted that Reason (v05¢) is the highest faculty mani- 
fested by a finite being. The Supreme Reason must therefore 
think that which is in the highest sense real, that which is most 
divine. And this highest reality it must eternally think, for 
any change in thought would be forthe worse, and would imply 
incompleteness. (2) Is there any‘ potentiality’ in the Divine 
Reason? Manifestly not, for this would imply that it did 
not think uninterruptedly, since that which is not continually 
thinking shows that it is fatigued by the continuous activity of 
thinking. Moreover, (3) if in the Divine Reason there were any 
‘ potentiality,’ that which is thought would be higher in nature 
than the Divine Reason itself. For, since it would be depen- 
dent upon whatever was presented, it would exist no matter what 
was thought. If therefore the Divine Reason must think the 
1 Met. A, 7, 1072 * 26-1073 * 13. 
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highest reality, it must think itself, and thus it consists in the 
thinking of thought (véyar¢ voyaews). The mode of its activity 
is not perception (ata@yarc), opinion (d0Fa) and external reflection 
(dedvora), in which the object of thought appears as distinct from 
thought, but the total or concrete activity, in which thought is at 
once subject and object or thinks itself. Further, (4) if the 
Divine Reason and its object were different, how could it be the 
highest form of reality? This difficulty can only be resolved 
when it is seen that even in human thinking the essence of 
things is thought without the ‘ matter.’ This holds good both in 
the productive and the theoretical sciences, where thought and 
its object are identical. In the Supreme Reason, however, the 
object which is thought must be identical with Reason itself. 
(5) Nor can the Divine Reason be composite. That which is 
composite can be thought only by a transition from part to part. 
Now human reason only grasps the meaning of the universe 
when it conceives it as an indivisible whole. Hence the Divine 
Reason, which is its own object, must be an absolute whole or 
individual, and this whole it must eternally contemplate. God, 
therefore, to sum up the result of the whole enquiry, is eternal, 
unchangeable, self-dependent, self-originative, self-knowing, and 
immaterial, the first and final cause of the whole process of the 
universe. ' 

The Divine Reason is thus self-originative and self-knowing. 
It must, however, be added that, while it is the primary source of 
all energy, there is communicated to the universe an energy of its 
own. The highest form of this energy is exhibited in the eternal 
substances of the stars ; a less degree of energy is found in those 
beings which arise and perish, and which are therefore subject to 
change and accident ; but all things work harmoniously, and thus 
the universe is a cosmos. The principle which in its perfection 
constitutes the Divine Reason is immanent in each part, and mani- 
fests itself as an effort after completeness ; so that there is a regu- 
lar gradation of existence, beginning with lifeless things and 
ascending through the intermediate stages of vegetative and sen- 
sitive life, to the rational life of man, the highest form of which is 


1 Met. A, 9, 1074” 15-1075* Io. 
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speculative insight into the first principles of all reality. Thus 
Aristotle seeks to provide for the self-activity of each part, while 
he maintains the independence of the Divine Reason and its sep- 
aration from the world. The Divine Reason, while it is the 
original source of all the process of the world, does not act upon 
it mechanically, but each being, through the self-activity com- 
municated to and immanent in it, strives after that completeness 
of nature which constitutes the moving principle of all its activity. 
There is thus a complete circle of reality, the Divine Reason 
being at once the beginning and the end ofall existence. Hence 
Aristotle compares the universe as a whole to a well-ordered 
army with a general at the head, and to an organized State, in 
which each member discharges his own function, though the 
function is not in all the same. The inexhaustible and rational 
Divine Energy communicates itself to the eternal substances of 
the stars, which communicate their energy to finite and change- 
able things, and these ever strive towards their original source in 
virtue of the energy immanent in them.’ 


Joun Watson. 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 
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PLURALISM AND THE CREDENTIALS OF MONISM. 


HE problem which I shall consider in this paper is one of 
the most persistent, one of the most portentous, problems 
in all philosophy. On its solution the solution of most of the 
interesting problems of philosophy depends. In its most general 
reference it is: What is the meaning and worth of personality ? 
Are persons ultimately real, or are they only parts of some larger 
reality? Is reality (the meaning of this -word I assume at pres- 
ent to need no further definition) oxe or many? “If,” says Soc- 
rates in the Phadrus, “1 find any one who is able to discover 
the one avd the many, I follow in his footsteps as in those of a 
God.”’ Ever since Plato’s time, and before, this problem of the 
One and the Many has been uppermost in philosophy ; has been, 
perhaps I may be allowed to add, borrowing Plato’s word, the 
‘divine’ problem. I do not, of course, claim to be able to solve 
this large problem in the present paper. Even if one had the 
solution in his keeping, it would take volumes to make it public. 
I shall consider but one aspect of the question. I shall ask the 
monistic, or unitary solution of the problem for its credentials. 
And, having examined these, I shall ask what warrant they give 
for fixing the basis of this unity in a one world, or in an all-em- 
bracing God or Logos; what light they throw upon ultimate re- 
ality, upon the true nature of personality, of man’s position in the 
universe. And I shall endeavor to show—this will be my thesis 
—that monism' is an hypothesis which is rendered plausible only 
because reality is irreducibly plural ; that it is only because per- 
sons are ultimately real that we are led to seek unity in a hy- 
pothetical monistic ‘block-world,’ in which we then proceed— 
such is the irony of thought !—ourselves to masquerade as mere 
parts. 
I. 
I am well aware that philosophers are apt now-a-days to have 
eschatophobia, and look upon those who still have the temerity to 


' Throughout this paper, the term ‘ monism’ is used as the antithesis of ‘ pluralism,’ 
not of ‘dualism.’ In the latter reference the standpoint of the paper is monistic. 
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speak of ultimate reality, or ultimate anything, as mere scholastic 
survivals. It is the fashion, in some quarters at least, to profess 
humility, to frown on /a haute philosophic, and plod away in a 
limited field, patiently gathering facts, not being sure that any- 
thing will come of it at all, but satisfied to think that after all in 
the end something somehow may. For my part, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I regard this professedly humble attitude as a 
mark of intellectual decadence and supercilious dilettantism. 
Even the science of psychology cannot dispense with a meta- 
physic, unless, indeed, it is willing to abandon all attempts to 
consider a large number of topics to which even the most scien- 
tific of its modern devotees still fondly cling. And most of the 
knotty problems of philosophy depend for their solution upon the 
position which one takes, consciously and unconsciously, on 
this question: Is the real one or many? A thinker may blink 
the problem, may pretend to ignore it; but if you only push far 
enough into his thinking, you will find that in much of what he 
says he is tacitly assuming an answer to it. 

And philosophers may, in the rough, be divided into two 
classes, according as they take their stand upon the One or the 
Many. But the odd thing is, the most ardent pluralists, like 
Leibniz and Lotze, in the end bring in some unity which threat- 
ens to submerge the individual; and the most cold-blooded 
and clear-headed monists, like Spinoza, are forced to admit 
some kind of irreducible plurality, if it be only in the ultimate 
attributes of the one substance. 

The remarkable triumphs of science in the present century 
have, naturally enough, had the effect of bringing into promi- 
nence the monistic hypothesis, which is, as we shall see, the one 
on which science rests. This monism, however, may take either 
of two forms. It may place its unity in the world without, in the 
spaced and timed world which natural science deals with—that is, 
it may be a materialistic monism; or, resting upon a Kantian 
view of space and time, it may be led to regard the ‘ outer’ 
world as really ‘inner’; as a world of thoughts, which are, 
however, not merely my thoughts, but the thoughts of an all- 
embracing thinker. Leaving aside, however, the peculiar diffi- 
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culties which one experiences in trying to think any such views 
out to completeness, they are, both of them, equally objection- 
able to a large class of persons, persons who are not so much 
expert, logical, cloister students, as men of affairs, men who have 
felt most strongly the pulse-beat of practical life. For these 
views seem to make the world and its history a foregone con- 
clusion. The individual, this particular individual that I am, is 
helpless to alter its course. The dénotment was declared when 
the first word was uttered. The individual thus becomes the 
mere transient expression of a moment in the great world-pro- 
cess. As the Persian poet puts it: ‘ All things that be were 


long since marked upon the tablet of creation . . . . The day 
when the celestial steed of golden stars was saddled, when the 
proud planets and the constellations were created . . . . from 


that same day the divan of fate decreed our lot.” 

But not only has all interest departed from history for him 
who regards it as a tale that is already told ; not only is the indi- 
vidual with his boundless aspirations left in hopeless despair. All 
our moral experiences, all our affectional experiences lose their 
meaning ; ay, and even truth itself becomes an empty name, on 
this block-theory of the universe which monism of either kind 
sets up. It is vain to try to escape by saying: “ But the Abso- 
lute Himself, whose history the world is writing, is not apart 
from you. He lives in you, and you in Him, ... . or It. 
Your true self is the author of the book, is the entire book it- 
self.” For the question is, Is it my true self? Is it myself, 
this individual, distinct from all other individuals, and from 
any supposed all-embracing individual, that struggles, and wills, 
and loves, and fancies itself free? Is it this self of mine which 
/ would make efficient in the world ? 

Now it is, as I have said, the doers of deeds, the actors in the 
world, rather than the spectators, who are most apt to feel the 
insufficiency of the conclusion which would make the world all 
of a piece, one continuous whole, of such a sort that the “ flower 
in the crannied wall,” if fully and completely known, would tell 
““what God is and man is."’ Nature, which is regarded as con- 
tinuous and interdependent to such an extent that she can say : 
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‘* Who knoweth one of my meanings, 
Is master of all that I am,”’ 


is not the kind of nature which can serve me as a field of 
action. Such a view would not make the world a stage, and the 
men and women players on it. For the players must have free- 
dom to interpret the lines. It would rather make it one big 
Punch-and-Judy-show, in which we were mere puppets, bandied 
about by the play of hidden forces, and dancing to the music of 
the almighty bassoon. 

But he who would rebel against this solid (unitary) world finds 
much difficulty in making his claim appeal to the philosopher. 
He is apt either to give up the effort to do so, and simply to con- 
demn philosophers, as bloodless ratiocinators, whose thinking 
leads to futile or fatuous results, or else to join Pascal in com- 
plaining, that they have corrupted the order established by God, 
‘en cherchant les choses profanes avec le coeur, et les divines avec 
l'esprit.”” It is to the heart, and not to the reason that the appeal 
must be made, if we would escape. Or, rather, it is misplaced 
affection which has brought us into our difficulty. And, as Pas- 
cal further says, ‘le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait 
pas.’’ Some, again, would rest the case ona simple appeal to 
individual experience. This attitude is expressed very forcibly 
by the sturdy Polish defender of individualism-at-all-costs, Pro- 
fessor Lutoslawski, in the J/omist for last July. “I know,” he 
says in substance, ‘“‘I know that / am free, that / am eternally 
real, that / am no mere part of a larger whole. If you have not 
this confidence—well! Perhaps you are not free, perhaps you 
are a mere creature of cosmic causes. But, for my part, I say to 
any such devouring unity what our Polish poet Sienkiewitz said 
to the Christian god: ‘I derive my power thence, whence thou 
derivest thine. Hence I fear not thee.’”’ 

I confess myself on the side of the Polish philosopher. Every- 
thing to my mind depends upon the possibility of maintaining a 
pluralistic philosophy, the picturesqueness of the world, the worth 
of moral (and zsthetic) judgments, the significance of our emo- 
tional and religious life, ay, and the very significance of our search 
after truth. And I shall assume for the present that such is the 
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import of the question—that we would like to be pluralists, if we 
only could at the same time satisfy the imperious claims of reason. 


Il. 


The immediate question, then, is: Why does reason seem to 
demand that the world be conceived as one continuous whole ? 
Is it because experience tells us that it is such? Clearly not. 
The world of experience is a world full of gaps and breaks. To 
be sure, science succeeds more and more in filling these gaps. 
But when all is done, there still remain many breaks which are 
only united by a hypothesis, by the assumption that, 7 our eyes 
were keen enough, and /f our instruments were fine enough, we 
should discover, actually experience, the continuity. That is to 
say, the block-world is an ¢dea/. And science rests upon it. 
Prove to the scientists that Mr. Charles Pierce is right in holding 
that their experiments are far from showing that there are no breaks 
in the uniformity of nature, and they will simply retort: “ That 
means that there are still in ‘science many undiscovered countries, 
that her work is not yet achieved.” But they will never for a 
moment doubt that nature is uniform and continuous, if you 
could only find it out. 

It is an interesting and significant fact that the people who were 
from the first most strongly impregnated with the sense of unity, 
the Semites, never reached any such conception of a solid, unitary, 
thoroughly coherent world. Miracles were always in order. Itis 
to the more polytheistic races that we must turn for every sort of 
pantheism. This would seem to imply that such a unity is only 
reached for one whose starting point is with the Many. Why 
this should be the case, we shall see further on. 

The development of the unitary conception with the Greeks is 
most instructive. Olympus was always an unruly household. 
There were many hidden, struggling, conflicting purposes present 
in the universe. But this variety did not content the Greek mind. 
Behind the Gods in Homer looms up the stern figure of Fate, to 
which even Zeus is subject. This unity lurking in the background 
of Greek thought expresses itself in many Greek myths, in the 
egg-myth, in the Kronos-myth, in the androgyn-myth. But these 
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give nothing more than the suggestion that, after all, in spite of 
all diversity, there is some sort of unity present. It is the feeling 
of diversity and discord that occasions wonder and stimulates the 
mind to search for the unity and the harmony which do not ap- 
pear. The first serious efforts of the Greeks to find the unity are 
spent in a study of nature. Unconsciously, to this notion of na- 
ture (gvars) are transferred the quality of Fate, and the significant 
thought in the myths to which we have referred ; and in this act the 
very notion of nature is for the first time reached, of nature, that is, 
which has a character of its own, which character, if known, would 
explain all things that happenin it. The concept of the essential 
oneness of the world has appeared. But in trying to think the 
world on this basis, philosophy ran into contradictions. There is 
no unity (no permanence, nothing fixed), said the Sophists, in the 
world (¢vec). Unity is agreement of men with one another, and 
that is a mere matter of convention. Yes, said Socrates, unity 
is a matter of agreement ; but does it follow that this agree- 
ment is merely a matter of convention? Let us see if there is 
not an inevitable agreement among men, at least in matters of 
conduct, when they free their thought from self-contradiction ; 
when they think whole thoughts. This means, added Plato, that 
we are each capable of reaching universal thoughts, of discover- 
ing, each in himself, the norm of all thinking. These complete 
thoughts are not, therefore, merely objects of my thinking. They 
are thoughts laid up in Heaven from the beginning, of which we 
have had a vision before entering upon life ; they are the “ clouds 
of glory”’ which we “trail” from “God, who is our home.” 

The question which Socrates had not answered—how unity 
can be found in the thinking of many individuals, even if, just be- 
cause they are thinking beings, their thoughts, when free from 
contradiction, are alike—Plato answers by placing the real source 
and seat of that unity in God, who is just that system of universal 
notions or ideas which we, in our learning, re-discover in our- 
selves. The unity must be placed somewhere, and it cannot be 
finally placed in many individuals, even if in their essential nature 
they are alike. That likeness must find its explanation in some 
higher unity, in the world of the eternal ideas. 
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What I want to bring out by this reference is, that Greek phi- 
losophy rested, with a growing consciousness of the fact, on a 
prejudice for unity ; that it was determined, not only to find that 
unity, but to place it when found, in the nature of the common 
world, in essence, in reality, whatever that might prove to be. 
When the effort to find and place it in nature failed, and men 
sought it within, forthwith this world of inner unity, of coherent 
thought, was carried into the heavens ; the old concept of gues 
re-appeared, but transfigured. We have only journeyed from a 
more or less complete material monism, to a more inexorable 
ideal monism. Behind the clashing wills of the many gods the 
unifying bond was Fate. This Fate took form in the early phi- 
losophers’ conception of nature, only to show that there it could 
not rest, to prepare the way for the more stubborn pluralism of 
the Sophists and Socrates, and to appear again in Plato's univer- 
sal man in the heavens, whose ideas or coherent thoughts are the 
essence of the world. 

Now this Greek development has the advantage, which all 
things Greek have, of rare simplicity ; and it brings out into re- 
lief the three attitudes which are usually taken by thinkers: (1) 
there is a continuity, and its seat is in nature; (2) there is a 
continuity, and its seat is in God, the Logos, in Brahm; (3) 
there is no real continuity at all, no necessary coherence, and it 
is only convention or habit that leads us to suppose that there is. 
I propose now, by examining the grounds of these different atti- 
tudes, to indicate a fourth, which satisfies at once the natural 
longing for unity, that is, pays due respect to the continuous 
world which science and philosophy seem to demand ; and, at 
the same time, respects our natural repugnance to a rigid unity, 
that is, satisfies the religious, moral, and emotional needs of man- 
kind, and saves for experience its significance to the individual. 


III. 


The starting point of the modern thinker is with consciousness, 
and his first step is universal doubt. But, after the clean sweep 
of Cartesian doubt, what remains? Simply experience itself, 
minus all theories about it. More accurately, there remains for 
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me my experience. There is, however, a distinction within my 
own experience between two orders of facts, which leads at first 
to the supposition of two worlds, an inner and an outer. This 
real distinction is often, and no less crudely, stated as a distinction 
between mind and matter. And the endless and fruitless dis- 
cussions of so-called psychological parallelism, to which we 
have been treated in recent years, have no meaning apart from 
this crude realistic attitude. Less naive philosophers describe 
this distinction as holding between experiences which occur in 
time only, and experiences which are also events in space. Re- 
cent writers on psychology, however, have shown that all our 
feelings, even our most intimate emotions, have some kind of a 
spatial quality. This is the philosophical value of Professor 
James’ theory of the emotions. And the theory might, I think, 
be extended still further. It might be shown that even our most 
complex thoughts, our most transcendental speculations, have, 
when examined closely, and regarded as mere data of conscious- 
ness, also some local habitation, have, at least, some vague feel- 
ing of a spatial reference. 

The difference between these two orders in my experience 
must then find some other explanation. And where is this to be 
sought? Now, it is noticeable that, in proportion as the space 
reference becomes the obvious thing about my experience, I re- 
gard it as occurring in an order of experiences immediately given 
to me, and, as such, apparently independent of me and of any 
effort of mine. This feeling of independence-of-me becomes 
itself the occasion of my regarding the sum of such experiences 
as forming a coherent world and possessing a unity of its own, in 
so far as I personify them as nature, and no further ; in so far, 
that is, as I duplicate the centre of activity, and posit a power 
other than myself, which I make responsible for these experi- 
ences of mine, which I feel to be beyond my control, I have put 
an ideal and independent unity into this one group of my ex- 
periences. 

But why should I assume such an independent source of 
activity ? Clearly I never experienced it. Hume's analysis here 
is complete. I must bring this notion to nature, to my physical 
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experiences, if I would find it there. Now, why should I not, on 
recognizing this, discard the notion altogether, refuse to admit 
that there is any coherence, any necessary connection for me in 
the world of nature? It is not sufficient to say, as some Kantians 
are wont to do, that my first and smallest experience, to be an 
experience for me at all, involves the correlation of that experi- 
ence with all possible experiences, involves, as they say, in the 
jargon a part of the school, the “transcendental synthetic unity 
of apperception.’’ All that is necessary is, that it should have, at 
the time of its being experienced, some connection or other for 
me with my preceding and subsequent experiences ; in so far 
as these come within my present ken. It is not necessary that 
there should be some one pervading unity in all my experiences, 
but that in each experience, at the time of its being experienced, 
there should be some unity. Ina word, my experience would 
be just as real for me, if, like the picture in the kaleidoscope, it 
changed completely at every turn, at every turn presenting some 
kind of coherence in the various parts of the picture which is for 
the moment in view. No unity supposed to go beyond the 
orderly arrangement of the parts of my present experience is 
ever given to me in experience itself, either directly, or as its @ 
priort condition. It is an ideal introduced into experience, and 
that, as will appear in the sequel, for certain theoretical and 
practical purposes, and valid only so far as these purposes 
demand. 

To be sure, inasmuch as experiences do come, whether I will 
or no, I must construct some sort of connection between my 
present experience and possible future experiences, before they 
occur, unless I would be wiped out of existence by some fatal 
collision with the unexpected ; and since I do this on the analogy 
of the past, I am bound, for safety’s sake, to assume a relative 
continuity. But I need not assume any complete and thorough- 
going unity for this purpose. We have not, therefore, in this 
fact of the stubbornness of nature found the explanation of the 
distinction between the two orders of experience above referred 
to. 

And, if the individual be conceived in his isolation, it is not 
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necessary for him to introduce any complete unity into his na- 
ture-experiences. Each can reign supreme in the world of his 
own private experiences. I can wield the sceptre to my heart's 
content over the shrubs and brutes in my own back-yard. I can 
lavishly spend my millions—in Spain. Nay, I can even go abroad 
into the larger world, and “ grasp this sorry scheme of things 
entire,” and re-mold it as “ near to the heart’s desire ’’ as I please— 
by becoming an errant Don Quixote To be sure, experience 
would then be for me full of surprises. But to our hypothetical 
individual, living in utter isolation from his fellows, such sur- 
prises would merely take the place of the variety which the com- 
mon man enjoys in his social experiences. My world would not 
be reliable ; but why need it be? If all alone, I could thrive on 
caprice, unless, indeed, it should chance to kill me. But sucha 
world would be a crazy world. The insane man is just the man 
who lives in a world all his own. It is not a world in which 
social relations are possible. One can have no social relations 
with a crazy man, in so far as crazy, just because there is no 
meeting-ground in a reliable common world of experience. Re- 
liability is here the sive gua non. And it is interesting to note 
that growth in the rigidity of the conception of the world has 
gone fart passu with advancement in complexity of civilization. 
This led first to an accurate measurement of time and space 
relations ; for time and space are just the raw form of a thor- 
oughly reliable common world of experience. <An effort to 
measure and determine accurately events 77 space and time fol- 
lowed. The mathematical preceded the other sciences in develop- 
ment, because it is primarily in space and time that individuals 
are thoroughly and intimately related to one another. In re- 
gard to the events occurring in space and time, individuals who 
have reached the stage of self-consciousness, are less intimately 
related ; for, as soon as these events are recognized as thoughts, 
or phenomena, the common world is broken up into as many 
worlds as there are individuals. Unity here must therefore be 
created. Continuity becomes an ideal, and is an ideal which is 
essential to social life. In this, then, we find the explanation of 
the real difference between the two orders of my experience ; 
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the one I regard as my private life, and the other, while 
equally mine, is a/so in a field of common experience sharable by 
all sane, that is, social beings. 


IV. 


Now, there are two conceivable, thoroughly reliable, continu- 
ous worlds. (1) A world of brute necessity, a block-world of 
common experience ; and it is here immaterial whether the con- 


tinuity be placed in nature and stated as the doctrine of the per- 


sistence of force, the conservation of energy, or the uniformity of 
the quantum of motion; or, in God, or the Logos, and stated in 
terms of some monistic idealism. (2) A world constituted of many 
individuals, living in perfect freedom and independence, one of 
another and of a world of given common experience, provided 
each individual has attained perfect knowledge, granting, always 
that individuals have a like nature, a common reason, when they 
come to a full knowledge of themselves. And this is also the 
assumption of sociability. The seat of continuity here would be 
placed in many persons taken each in his totality, that is, to the 
full extent of his being. It is easy to show, however, that the 
first of these conditions, although giving us a reliable world, 
nevertheless is inadequate to give us any basis for our moral, our 
religious, and our affectional experiences ; that is, it would not 
give us a world in which the higher social relations were possible. 
Nor would it give us a world in which truth itself could have any 
significance. For truth in a world where all is necessitated could 
merely be the inevitable tipping of the scales in one direction or 
the other. It would, therefore, not be a world for self-conscious 
beings at all, and thus sociability could be no more in it than 
such as may be conceived between stones, plants, and animals, 
driven about by brute instinct and by force of habit. The second 
of these conditions, however, is certainly not the one at present 
realized. At best it can be conceived only as a goal infinitely 
removed. 

It is evident, therefore, that either we must admit some of our 
experiences, and amongst them those which appear to us to be 
the most real, to be due to mere illusion, to ignorance on our 
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part, or else, that we live in a world which is not, and cannot by 
any hypothesis, be conceived as wholly reliable. In a word, we 
are living in a semi-crazy world. And, indeed, does not a world 
in which selfish greed, bitter jealousies, class-hatred, personal 
enmities, murder, war, and pillage, are the order—in short, the 
world which socialists are fond of painting in lurid colors—appear 
to be a crazy world? And the least reliable, the craziest world 
of all, would appear to be that governed by a democracy. Here 
we have to deal with the maximum of unaccountable forces. 
Such a government is defensible, only on the ground that 
it is a better preparation for the higher unity which we 
have pictured as the goal of individual endeavor, and offers a 
better field for the development of the higher social relations, 
which we have seen to be impossible in the lower brute or 
mechanical unity, than any other form. But such a government 
is certainly doomed to failure, if the world. has not advanced far 
enough to substitute some other unity than that which is found 
in mechanism. Otherwise the only way of restoring the relia- 
bility which is essential to social life is to erect some kind of 
mechanical government, such as the socialists would establish, or 
to attempt to find the needed unity by reverting to the one- 
headedness of a monarchy, wherein only one man’s caprice must 
be reckoned with, and this can, to some extent, at least, be re- 
duced to a unity. 

So far, we have seen that the conception of a unitary world is 
an ideal which is necessary for certain purposes, and is justifiable 
only by its end, which is harmonious social action. But where is 
this unity placed? In part in a world of given common experi- 
ence, or more accurately in that part of my experience which is 
conceived as also entering directly into the experience of others ; 
and in part in the world of my experience which is conceived as 
constructed by me, but upon principles of universal reason, and 
by other beings like me, but equally upon principles of universal 
reason. In a word, it is placed in part in a world regarded as 
merely given, and in part ina world regarded as my own creation 
and the creation of my fellow men. Of the relation of these 
two grounds of unity to each other we shall have more to say 
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later. For the rest, there is no unity, and the world is full of 
strife, war, and caprice. But the social relations, and the signifi- 
cance of our search for truth, demand that the individual be con- 
sidered as sovereign and self-determined, in a word, as a person, 
and capable of actually interfering in the course of common ex- 
perience. And now our unity is broken up into a pluralism, 
which threatens utter anarchy, unless in the common world of 
immediately given experience, and in the social world of unity 
constructed by the joint endeavor of rational beings, we can still 
find enough that is reliable to sail a state and found a society on. 

In order, then, that social life may be possible, the world must 
be reliable to such an extent that we can with certainty judge the 
future by the past. In so far as complex social relations depend 
upon facts given in a world of common experience, and, at the 
same time, not determined by the independent will of rational be- 
ings, these facts must be ideally constructible as a world of con- 
tinuity. But, in so far as the higher personal relations demand 
the recognition of the autonomy of the individuals concerned, 
and their free agency, the facts in the world of common exper- 
ience to which they give rise cannot be wholly stated in terms of 
this ideal, one, continuous world. Real interruptions in the order 
of events are here necessary. Now these interruptions seem to 
make our world unreliable once more. They introduce an incal- 
culable element, and thus threaten the possibility of the very 
social relations which called for their recognition. It is clear 
then that the ideal basis of social relations must make possible 
the introduction of some other kind of unity than that which the 
exact sciences would put into nature. The existence of inde- 
pendent individuals, as efficient causes in the world, must not de- 
stroy irretrievably the unity and reliability of experience. How 
then is this higher unity to be conceived? The answer is clear 
enough when we remember that in the one case the unity is con- 
ceived as mechanical. Every event in experience is regarded as 
determined a parte post. But we were led to regard this kind of 
unity as insufficient because it left no room for freely acting per- 
sons ; that is, for beings who act for their own ends, for individ- 
uals whose deeds are, in part at least, determined a parte ante. 
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It follows, then, that, if unity is to be possible in a world which 
includes free agents, it is only because somehow each individual 
comprehends, that is, is able to appreciate, the ends of all other 
individuals. Each individual, in other words, is to be conceived 
as related in his full extent to a world of given common ex- 
periences, and also fully related to a kingdom of ends which 
includes the purposes of all free beings. 

The postulates, then, of perfect sociability are: (1) that the 
world of experience be conceived as one coherent whole, with all 
its determinations in itself, with all its future history written in its 
present manifestations, just iz so far as free intelligent agents are 
not efficient factors in determining events in it; and (2) that, 
when such agents ave real causes in it, their actions must be in- 
telligent ; that is, must be determined by ends which may be 
appreciated by all rational beings. Thus only can men be free, 
and at the same time the world be reliable. And (3) that individ- 
uals ée regarded as free and efficient agents, as real determiners 
of events in the world of our common experience. 

These are the postulates of perfect sociability, or, what is the 
same thing, of a thoroughly sane world. In the actual world 
to-day, it is evident that these are merely postulates, that they 
are the bases of an ideal construction of things. This may be 
either because there are individuals who act capriciously ; that is, 
without reference to ends appreciable by all, or because our 
knowledge is not yet sufficient to enable us to appreciate all ra- 
tional conduct. Inaword, in the present world perfect sociability 
is not possible ; there is more or less confusion and discord, be- 
cause we are all more or less insane, because each is, to some 
extent, at least, determined to construct the world as if it were 
his own private property. 

V. 

So much for the unitary theory and its credentials. We have 
now to ask what light, if any, this discussion throws upon the 
nature of personality. Is not the person lost in these two 


grounds of unity which we have discovered as the conditions of 
sanity ? We may answer at once that such cannot be the case. 
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For the only test of sanity was after all sociability, which is the 
same as saying that, apart from the recognition of a real and ulti- 
mate pluralism there is no occasion even for the introduction of the hy- 
pothesis of a solid block-world. This is perhaps the reason why 
the Semites never reached any such view. 

What then is the truth in regard to these things? Simply 
this: The world must be conceived as altogether coherent and 
interdependent in so far as free individuals do not freely act in it. 
Such individuals must, however, be conceived as capable of so 
acting, capable of interrupting sequences, of changing the history 
of the world—at least to some extent. We have the same 
ground for demanding the latter that we have for demanding the 
former. Both demands rest, in the last analysis, on native biases, 
on deep-rooted prejudices ; and both find their sanction in the 
same motive, namely, in the possibility of a sociable or sane 
world. And it is a pitiful confession of impotence to make per- 
sons who are the bases of these social relations mere parts of the 
appearance world, in order to fit some preconceived notion of the 
kind of unity which is demanded. Such an attitude can, in the 
end, lead only to contradiction, as it has done in the hands of 
Mr. Bradley, who is the best exponent of this kind of monism. 
His work on Afpearance and Reality is, in effect, the reductio ad 
absurdum of monism. 

How the interruptions in the order of events in the world of 
common experience are to be conceived as real, without doing 
violence to the continuity of the world, is another question, which 
I shall now briefly consider. In order to make this clear, I avail 
myself of an illustration that has sometimes been employed by 
psychologists, in order to show how the facts in the world of nature 
may be conceived as forming, from a certain point of view, a closed 
system, and, at the same time, from another point of view, as 
subject to actual interference from without. Here is a weight sus- 
pended in the air bya string. The string breaks, and the so-called 
‘energy of position’ is now ‘energy of motion.’ But there is no 
new energy created in the universe by the breaking of the string. 
Now the relation is from the physical point of view in no wise 
altered, if, instead of breaking of itself, the string should be cut 
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So far as this particular system is concerned, it is altogether im- 
material whether the string be cut or broken. This illustration 
has, however, so far as I know, been used only in order to state 
the possible efficiency of the menta/ in the physical series, without 
breaking in upon the coherence of the physical, when regarded 
in itself. For this purpose the illustration is insufficient, just be- 
cause the crucial difficulty is to explain how any mental fact can 
play the part of scissors to a physical string. The whole diffi- 
culty here, however, arises from a crude dualistic way of stating 
the relation between the two orders of facts which I distinguish 
within my experience. As I have shown above, the only ground 
for making this distinction, is the fact that I conceive myself as 
living in a world of my individual experiences and, at the same 
time, in a world of experiences which, while equally mine, are also 
the experiences of others. Here, then, there is no such gap as 
that between the mental and the physical to be bridged. Nor is 
there any gap between the two orders of my experience, the 
private and the at-once-private-and-public. All that is necessary 
then, is to suppose that I have some private personal line of con- 
nection with certain private-and-public groups of experiences, and 
that my private connection with these public-private experiences 
enables me to play the part of the scissors, and, occasionally at 
least, to cut strings, thereby determining the direction which shall 
be given to the so-called ‘energies’ of the common world. 
This is precisely what we have in our bodies, which are just those 
groups of our public-private experiences with which our purely 
private lives are most intimately connected. 

The world of nature may then be conceived as coherent, and 
the individual none the less be a real, efficient, free cause in de- 
termining the order of its events. 

But now the question forces itself upon us once more: How 
is our world to become reliable, if it contain autonomous agents ? 
We have seen that, to introduce reliability in a world of this sort, 
we must conceive the actions of such individuals as determined 
by ends which are appreciable to all. And we have also seen 
that the present world is not thus reliable. We must conclude, 
then, that if our world is to become thoroughly sane, social, and 
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reliable, each agent in it must so act that his motives may be ap- 
preciable to all; must so act that all who know him may always 
rely upon his conduct. Each individual must then, in the full- 
ness of his being, comprehend the ends of all other rational indi- 
viduals. But it does not, as is often supposed, follow from this, 
that the hypothetical individual, whom we will suppose to have 
discovered his true comprehensive self, and, in so doing, to have 
been able to enter into and appreciate the rational activities of all 
other beings, would find that he and his fellow beings were all, 
and in all ways, alike; that he would have become himself the 
one and all-embracing reality. I can enter into the lives of those 
who do not act according to my ideals. I can appreciate vicari- 
ously the motives of a sentimental slummer, of a Bryan, of an 
Ingersoll, and to some extent, even the motives which actuate the 
present German Emperor, though they are not motives which 
would determine conduct for me. My conduct, that is, is deter- 
mined by other ends. 

The relation which is presupposed in the condition of actual 
reliability in a world which admits many independent free beings, 
does imply that each individual, taken in his totality, is absolute, 
infinite, divine, and in intimate communion with all other indi- 
viduals taken in their totality. But it does not imply that he is 
numerically identical with them. It only implies this for one who 
assumes that all relation is limitation, and that, in consequence, 
all beings living in relation to each other are, in so far, members 
of an appearance-world. Mr. Bradley, to be sure, assumes that 
we must hold relation to be a badge of unreality, and so makes 
quick work with pluralism. The Many, he says, must either be 
in relation to each other or not. If they are not, then why need 
we assume a Many? And if they are, why then, in so far, they 
are unreal. But this is a palpable begging of the question. For 
the whole point at issue is whether or not relations are conceiva- 
ble which are not limitations. I maintain that they are, and that 
the most real and precious experiences of life are of this order. 
Love, even on its lower level, is a blending of individuals in 
unity, whereby the independent individuality of each is but in- 


tensified. In higher, pure spiritual love, still more is this the 
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case. And all our truly religious experiences are of this order. 
Ay, and so is the experience one has when he recognizes for him- 
selfa truth. It is for him a truth, and not merely the opinion or 
dictum of another, just because it is his own free and independent 
insight into the coherence or non-coherence of a set of observed 
relations. 

We may, then, conclude that neither of the kinds of unity 
which sanity demands involves the suppression, or final absorp- 
tion, of the individual in some larger whole. Nay, we must even 
add, that such absorption would render both these kinds of unity 
meaningless. We may, therefore, reject the necessity-fetich in 
every form. Necessitarianism is not a revealed truth which the 
modern world has received. It is nothing but a scientific buga- 
boo. And its origin may be clearly traced to an exclusive reli- 
ance upon one of our native biases ; upon that, namely, which 
considers exclusively a common world of given facts and the kind 
of unity which it demands. It is a part of that dogmatism which 
a more thorough-going critique would dispel. 

In its early developments, political economy was more like an 
exact science than it is to-day. Later economists found that, in 
describing man as a money-making animal, writers had forgotten 
only one thing, namely, that, after all, he was a man. _ Political 
theorists, with their notions of society as an organism, and 
socialists who would put these notions into practice, are making 
just the same error. And now some so-called scientists—or, shall 
I say, philosophers ?—are busy trying to explain the religious 
experiences of mankind by discovering their psycho-motor re- 
actions. And philosophers of no little fame have taught that 
thought is a mere secretion, like bile. All these misdirected ef- 
forts, and many others of the same sort, spring from a common 
source, and rest upon the same dogmatism—upon the determi- 
nation to reduce all the facts of experience to data presented 
to some mere spectator, and connected with one another by 
laws of inexorable necessity, so that the past always determines 
the future. In a word, they are all parts of the worship of the 
block-world-idol, which is the modern Juggernaut, threatening 
to crush the individual under its weight. 
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We can escape from this catastrophe, however, only by insist- 
ing upon the limitations of the attitude of the natural scientist, 
and the kind of unity of which he is in search. Such a unity will 
never be sufficient for any science which regards man, in part at 
least, in the light of his higher activity, and, least of all, for phil- 
osophy. Here the essential factor is human freedom. In the 
former case, we stand face to face with a world of facts, which 
from the first we are determined to consider as forming one in- 
exorably coherent world, because it must be reliable : otherwise 
we cannot make it so. In the latter, we confront, in addition, a 
world of persons, of self-activities, of beings who choose, and who, 
in so far, direct the course of events in the light of certain ends. 
And if any unity is to be allowed here, if this world is to be made 
reliable, this must be done in such a way as not to involve our 
returning again to the block-world of natural science. As Em- 
erson has said: ‘‘ When virtue is in presence, all subordinate 
powers sleep. On its own level, or in view of nature, tempera- 
ment is final. I see not, if one be once caught in this trap of 
so-called sciences, any escape for the man from the links of phys- 
ical necessity. Given such an embryo, such a history must fol- 
low. On this platform, one lives ina sty of sensualism, and 
would soon come to suicide. But it is impossible that the cre- 
ative power should exclude itself. Into every intelligence there 
is a door which is never closed through which the creator passes. 
The intellect, seeker of absolute truth, or the heart, lover of ab- 
solute good, intervenes for our succor, and at one whisper of 
these high powers we awake from ineffectual struggles with this 
nightmare. We hurl it into its own hell, and cannot again con- 
tract ourselves to so base a state."’ 

Cuas. M. BAKEWELL. 

















EPISTEMOLOGY AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE.' 
A Fatat PARALLELISM. 


HE theory of knowledge, that prevails even at the present 
time, and the doctrine of matter and material qualities, to 
which physical science is still loyal, can be shown not only to be 
born and bred of a fundamental dualism between mind and mat- 
ter, but also each one of them quite within its own sphere to have 
reproduced the very dualism by which the two have been sup- 
posed to be completely separated. Of course any one with the 
monistic standpoint, or with the scientific instinct for unity and 
conservation, could expect nothing else. Whatever either of the 
two sciences expels from one door seems bound to seek and to get 
admission at another. Physical science needs not only the mind 
of the scientist but also something fully representative of mind in 
the phenomena that it studies, and epistemology in its turn can- 
not do without some substitute for matter. 

The dualism in epistemology has been frequently noticed and 
criticised, and its parallel in physical science has not escaped at- 
tention, but so far as I know the parallelism itself and its ob- 
viously fatal effect alike upon the separating dualism and upon 
the reproducing theories have not been very definitely indicated. 
So to this fatal parallelism I would ask attention ; and, if at the 
very outset any one reminds me that to-day no science should be 
taken too seriously, that the prevailing sciences are all fosttizistic, 
or are at best only systems of mutually corrective assumptions or 
errors, that their assumed dualism is methodological, not meta- 
physical, then I must answer emphatically that I am myself quite 
unable to make any such separation of form and substance. Also, 
if in what follows any one finds my information somewhat behind 
the times, I must confess, in the first place, that I am well aware 


' This paper was given, in large part, before the American Psychological Associa- 
tion at the meeting held in Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 28-30, 1897. Since presenting it I 
have read with much interest Volkmann’s /rkenntnisstheoretische Grundsiige der Na- 
turwissenschaften (Leipzig, 1896). What Dr. Volkmann says is certainly corrobo- 
rative of the contentions here, but he seems to me to have missed the real interpreta- 
tion of the facts with which he deals. 
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that the finding is quite true, but in the second place that in such 

recent changes of doctrines as I have been able to discover, I 

e can detect no real departure from the older views. I have, ac- 

cordingly, felt justified in being a little old-fashioned, and have 

even imagined an advantage in relying on the conventional or 

less advanced doctrines. It is no new principle of thought that 

ignorance is not without its positive opportunity. In short, only 

with the dualism in the sciences am I now concerned, and with 

all their changes the sciences seem to me still internally dualistic. 

Now, as to the present-day theory of knowledge, this has in 

general taken the standpoint that knowledge, whether as sensa- 

tion or as conception, is a peculiar mental product, due to an in- 

e dependent reaction upon the physical rather than to anything like a 

living mediation of the physical, or that knowledge, although of 

the external, is not itself externalizing. The theory of knowledge 

has refused—and I think is still refusing—in any real way to 

identify the subject with the object, the thinker with his thought. 

Thus, even in its most recent views, it has found in the sensation 

a fundamental principle of relationship, but, as if blind to its own 

opportunity, it has kept the sensation’s relationship a purely 

formal thing, and so naturally enough has continued to think of 

sensation as literally a consciousness of a not-self, and to limit 

perception to a formal’ space and time (space and time serving 

" only as the media of the relationship), and conception to a 

wholly formal or arbitrary or external symbol. The perception 

has been 7” space and time, not itself intrinsically spatial and 

‘ temporal, and the conception has been only abstractly symbol- 
ized, not itself the symbol’s own organizing activity. 

But such a theory as this, familiar enough to all, is obviously 
as dualistic within itself, as in its assumption about the substantial 
independence of the object of knowledge ; it both makes the ob- 
ject altogether external to the subject and finds itself under the 
4 necessity of asserting a wholly parallel separation quite within 

the subject. A sensation, for example, that is an element or 
‘simple idea’ or a mere stimulus or an undifferentiated contin- 
uum or even finally—according to the more recent view already 


1*Formal,’ of course, in the sense of separation from content. 
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referred to—only a formal relation, cannot but be 27 t¢se/f uncon- 
scious, and is in consequence nothing more nor less than an 
epistemological disguise or abstraction for an external matter, 
being the physical admitted—as if by a back door—into the 
psychical ; so that an isolation of the rational from the sensuous 
consciousness is inevitable. 

And physiological psychology has adopted and adapted this 
dualism of conception and sensation. Thus, the abstract thinker 
has been identified with a single so-called ‘central’ organ, the 
brain, treated as if acting or ‘reacting’ more or less arbitrarily and 
as in so far isolated from the rest of the body, even from the or- 
gans of sense; the sensuous consciousness has been identified 
with a certain limited number, sometimes only five, sometimes 
many more than five, of so-called sense-organs ; and, whatever 
else may be said of this limitation of thought and sense to partic- 
ular parts of the body, it is plainly natural, or possible, only if 
sensation be a consciousness of not-self and conception altogether 
non-sensuous ; or, conversely, admit the dualism of sensation 
and conception, and physiologically you must localize—in the 
sense of isolate—them both. Certainly mere multiplication of 
the organs of sense does not make the relational character of sen- 
sations any less formal, nor the dualism of sensation and concep- 
tion any less real, nor the localization of the organs themselves 
any less arbitrary. 

But cross now to the side of the physical sciences and see how 
they too, as well as psychological and physiological epistemology, 
have cherished an internal dualism, that is only an adopted and 
adapted reproduction of the general separation of mind and 
matter. Thus, in the physical sciences the dualism of mind and 
matter has been reproduced in the following ways: in chemistry, 
with a conserved matter and atoms, corresponding to mind and 
matter respectively ; in physics, with matter as medium and 
moving particles ; and in mathematics, with infinite quantity and 
finite quantities. 

In the first place, the conserved matter of chemistry is an ab- 
straction for mind because it is (1) only a ‘ working hypothesis,’ 
(2) never with reference to recognized nor even to posited 
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elements, and so (3) to all intents and purposes indivisi- 
ble, continuous, and—in the sense of matter as atomic or ele- 
mental—immaterial. Mind is immaterial only as a conserved 
matter is immaterial; both are one, not many. So remote a 
thinker as Anaxagoras described mind, or rather vods, in terms 
applicable to matter as conserved. For him vo¥¢ was “ equal,”’ 
“mixed with nothing,” “all alike,” ‘‘ continuous,” ‘ everywhere,” 
“indivisible,” and—to translate quite freely——“ penetrating but at 
the same time to itself impenetrable ;’’ and Democritus’ vacuum, 
which was the Greek atomist’s substitute for »o%;, was a vacuum 
only relatively to the atoms in it, being “as real as plenum.” 
Furthermore, the conserved matter of to-day, which is in truth a 
vacuum relatively to what is found in it, is just that which has 
given substantiality to the relating, interacting or reacting pro- 
cesses among the atoms, and which accordingly has been the 
underlying unity, the basis of the ¢te/ligidility, of chemical phe- 
nomena. In fine, then, the dualism between isolated or only 
formally related atoms and a conserved matter is parallel in every 
important respect to that between matter and mind. 

In physics, secondly, matter and moving particles, or at least 
matter and motion, have been two distinct things. Force has 
been due to matter tn motion, where the motion has been (1) of an 
impenetrable matter, and (2) in an empty time and an empty space. 
In other words, the physicist’s space, like the epistemologist’s, 
has been a merely externally containing space, his time a merely 
durational, event-containing time, the relations in his world 
merely formal relations, and his motion has been determined by 
these conditions of it, being treated as quite apart from the mat- 
ter to which it is referred. Thus, the motion is of the matter, al- 
though the matter itself does not move ; or, put in another way, 
the matter that is said to move is not material in the same sense 
as the matter—as medium—that makes the movement possible. 

True, the physicist has applied mathematics to his physical 
world, but he has hardly reached the deeper view of an identity 

' These illustrations will show that I am disposed to follow Burnet’s interpretation 
of the early Greeks. Indeed, to his Early Greek Philosophy, in which he has 
shown how from Thales to the Atomists the interest was in physical abstractions for 
mind, I am very greatly indebted. 
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of the physical and the mathematical. He keeps them apart as 
he keeps matter and space-and-time apart ; and, in point of fact, 
mathematics, as was indicated above, is wthin itse/f only a third 
example of dualism in physical science. So long as mathemat- 
ics treats the infinite or the infinitesimal as a mere formal quan- 
tity, failing clearly to see in it only a quantitative indirection for 
the relational and dynamic character of any given manifold, and 
in consequence of this failure being blind to the inseparableness 
of form and content, so long must an applying physics retain its 
dualism of matter and motion. If infinite and infinitesimal be 
mere quantities, then it is plainly enough necessary, absolutely 
necessary, to posit a moving particle, just as in general it is 
necessary to posit a moving matter if space and time are only the 
empty containing forms of motion; but particle and infinity as 
quantity become one when that for which they are mere abstrac- 
tions, whether physical or mathematical, is definitely recognized. 
The recognition, however, is—I venture to say—still lagging. 
Who, then, can wonder that, just as chemistry with its atoms 
and conserved matter has separated substance and quality, so 
physics with its motion in empty or merely quantitative space 
and time and its matter as medium, has made the force or phy sical 
quality which motion generates external alike to the matter and 
to the motion, and mathematics with its finite quantities or num- 
bers or its infinity as but another quantity, has divorced quantita- 
tive measurement and qualitative evaluation? Still, as of special 
interest here, in infinity as a quantity’ and in matter as a mere sub- 
stantiating medium, just as before in the conserved matter of chem- 
istry, abstractions for the immaterial mind of dualism are evident.’ 


' Upon the concept of infinity in mathematics as an abstraction for the mind of 
dualism, I intend to write more fully hereafter in a separate paper. 

21t occurs to me to say here that in my recent book, Citizenship and Salvation, 
I have tried, among other things, to do exactly what I am undertaking here, namely, 
to show how the immaterial, whenever posited, always has its material counterpart. 
Thus, with reference to Citizenship and Salvation, I have thought to find a worldly 
abstraction for Christ’s or the Christian’s unworldly heaven in the Jew’s money, and 
again, a worldly abstraction for Christian dogma and ecclesiasticism in Jewish bank- 
ing. Money, looked upon as an absolute, intrinsically valuable, medium of exchange, 
or as a single commodity, having monarchical authority over all other commodities, 
has seemed to me to be a case of the unworldly in the world, of the immaterial in the 
material. Some, perhaps all, of my readers have found special difficulty with this 
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The best evidence, however, of the dualism in physical science 
is to be seen in the mathemafico-physical Undulatory Theory. 
In this theory, too, can be found, complete and fatal, the very 
Kantianism, to which largely even current epistemology owes 
its character. Leonhard Euler, contemporary with Kant and at 
the time almost alone in advocating the Undulatory Theory, 
seems to have had exactly the same idea of space and time that 
Kant had. His objective space and time were identical with 
Kant's a friort space and time and may even be taken as a justifi- 
cation of Kant’s claim to an ‘empirical realism,’ But, as I 
shall try to show, in Kant’s or in Euler’s space and time motion 
is necessarily vibratory. 

Thus Kant, who appears to me to have been at his best in his 
Antinomies, found space and time to be demonstrably both finite 
and infinite, or-—as amounting to the same thing—both finitely 
and infinitely divisible, and from this antinomy of the demonstra- 
ting reason he concluded their @ prior? character as well as the 
phenomenal nature of all experience and the reality of a non- 
spatial and non-temporal thing-in-itself. Moreover, as regards 
the cogency of Kant’s reasoning, a formal space or a formal time, 
whether @ prior? in Kant’s sense, or objective in Euler’s sense, 
could not possibly escape the antinomy of division. The mere 
separation of form from content makes the antinomy. But the 
vibration of the Undulatory Theory is only the antinomy of 
space and time as at once finitely and infinitely divisible over 
again. Thus, from the standpoint of the mere vibration, which 
must have a fixed amplitude and a fixed duration, space and time 
are finite or finitely divisible, but from the standpoint of the trans- 
mission or perpetuation they are infinite or infinitely divisible. 
And, furthermore, the vibration involves as logically—or should 
I say physically ?—necessary a transmitting, adso/utely indivisible 
medium or thing-in-itself, and a generated quality or phenomenon. 

The vibration, then, is a veritable incarnation of Kant's 
antinomy ; and the Undulatory Theory is, in general, Kantian in 
so far as it rests on (1) a medium continuous, homogeneous, im- 


point, so that to relate it to the general standpoint of this paper, or to relate this paper 
to it, may go at least a little way toward making me seem less of a mystic than certain 


of my critics have found me. 
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penetrable, indivisible, non-spatial, and non-temporal—in the 
sense of space and time as a friort or objective forms, (2)a 
vibratory motion which, being in space and time as formal or 
a priort or divisible, is as much apart, and in the same way apart 
from the medium as Kant’s a@ prior? from the thing-in-itself, and 
(3) a generated force or physical quality which is, to quote 
from above, “ external alike to the medium and to the motion.” 
The medium itself does not move, but motion determines its qual- 
ities, and in consequence the qualities are only manifestations—or 
emanations ?—of the medium ; and thts is sheer Kantianism.' The 
Kantian epistemology, therefore, and the contemporary physics 
are one science, not two; and the mind and the matter, with 
which they are concerned, must be one also ; and the physicist's 
matter, or medium, ts an abstraction for mind exactly in the 
sense in which Kant found the thing-in-itself to be nowmenal. 

So, in the several ways that have now been shown, epistemol- 
ogy and physical science are parallel, and parallel by dint of their 
peculiar reproductions of the very dualism which has separated 
them. This, however, I have called a fatal parallelism, fatal to 
the separation and fatal to the doctrines of the reproducing 
sciences. But to what does the fatality lead? What changes 
have the sciences to make ? 

I suggest very briefly that they must take the relational char- 
acter of sensations or atoms or vibrations or units of any kind 
seriously, substituting actual or substantial relationship for merely 
formal relationship in their several universes. They must cease to 
divorce form from content. They must recognize clearly and 
candidly that the very direct meaning of their persistent dualism 
is that the real or substantial can be neither the simple, whether 
as abstract matter or as immaterial mind, nor the composite, 


'The Greeks, it will be remembered, from a study of space and time, as divis- 
ible, reached the paradox that motion was rest; and with them, as with us, space 
and time took the motion, while the contained medium took the rest, and moving 
things—such as the flying arrow, or the swift Achilles, or the creeping tortoise—were 
illusory, or, at best, only phenomenal. The modern Undulatory Theory, then, seems 
to me but another way of saying that motion is rest. Or am I wrong in understand- 
ing the vibration to be in itself practically an instantaneous movement, the supposed 
measurement of distance and duration being rather of the interval between vibrations 
than of the vibration itself? Certainly, to my thinking, the motion of a continuous 
medium in a discontinuous space and time cannot but be in instantaneous vibrations. 
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whether as material atoms' or as given sensations, but must be 
the relational or organic as the true unity of the simple and the 
composite. Inthe organic, mind and matter are one, and one also 
are conserved matter and atoms, medium and motion, infinity 
and quantity, as well as conception and sensation. 

And, in conclusion, although I have said that in the more 
recent developments of the sciences no real change of standpoint 
was apparent to me, still it does seem as if what might be called 
a precipitation of the organic from the dualism of the simple and 
the composite were near at hand. The sciences seem to be re- 
ducing their own conceits to an ever clearer absurdity, and the 
end of such a reduction is inevitable precipitation. What, for 
example, has a mathematical, evolutional chemistry to do with 
atoms? Or what has a mathematical physics, whose forces are 
transmutable, to do with underlying media or with motion in an 
empty space and time? Are not both of these special sciences 
ready to surprise themselves with the discovery that neither the 
simple nor the composite, but the relational, the organic, is the sub- 
stantial? Moreover—and this seems to me highly significant— 
biology, as properly the science of the organic, is already ap- 
pealing to the physical sciences for light upon the central bio- 
logical problems. Witness among other evidences the resort to 
chemistry and the rise of an Lxtwickelungsmechanik ; and the 
widespread interest of psychology and epistemology in biolog- 
ical theory is one of the signs of our time. Of course the appeal 
of biology is somewhat humorous, grimly humorous, since in 
the ‘vital unit’ biology has itself been trying to think of the 
organic under a physical guise, but fortunately the ‘ vital unit’ 
has not yet been found—not even by the all-seeing microscope— 
and perhaps, when the search has been finally abandoned, the 
physical sciences themselves, as if not unconscious of their own 
offences, will not only receive, but also fully forgive the appeal- 
ing prodigal. ALFRED H. Ltoyp. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


1It may be objected here that science to-day means by the term ‘ atom’ not so much 
a material element as a unit or center of force. Perhaps some scientists really mean 
this, but very few, if any, seem to; and in any case, so long as the space and time, in 
which the forces operate, are treated as formal, atoms in the sense of material elements, 
to which forces as only occult powers belong, are a logically necessary postulate. 
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THE EVALUATION OF LIFE. 


HE question at issue between Optimism and Pessimism is 
fundamental for ethical philosophy, and might fittingly serve 
as the point of departure for the development of an ethical theory. 
Manifestly the answer which is given to the question, Is life 
worth living ? will determine the goal of moral striving. A 
negative answer necessarily involves the judgment that conduct 
should have, as its ultimate aim, the decrease, and even the de- 
struction, of life; while a positive answer involves, with equal 
necessity, the judgment that conduct should aim to conserve and 
increase life. But Optimism and Pessimism not only thus deter- 
mine, each in its own way, the final purpose of conduct; they 
also contain implicitly the principle for the evaluation of life. The 
grounds on which the optimist justifies his assertion that life is 
desirable must contain the elements of value or worth in life. 
Similarly, the reasons upon which the pessimist bases his con- 
demnation of life must exhibit in a negative way, by their very 
absence, the same or other elements of value. And in case all 
the reasons, both for the justification and for the condemnation 
of life, can be shown to be reducible to a common denominator, 
we should then have a term in which life may be ultimately 
evaluated. 

Such a procedure assumes the significance and legitimacy of 
an inquiry concerning the worth of life itself. And perhaps the 
pertinency of this inquiry will not be generally doubted. But one 
ethical writer, Professor S. Alexander, has boldly challenged the 
question. Hesays: “ If youcan show me where living competes 
with non-living, and on which side the question is decided, | will 
allow that life itself can be tried by the standard of use or value. 
Till you do so I can attach no meaning to the question. The 
question to which I can attach a meaning is the question, What 
form of life has use or worth ?’”' 

Mr. Alexander's position, it is clear, rests upon an assumed 


1 The Idea of Value.’’ Afind, N. S., Vol. I, p. 50. 
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Optimism which refuses altogether to recognize the possibility of 
a pessimistic view. A sufficient answer to it would seem to be 


” 


that “living competes with non-living,’’ not only in the case of 
every suicide—where, it is needless to say, its competition is 
wholly unsuccessful—but also in the reflective thought of no 
small portion of mankind, who, at some time in their lives, ask 
with insistent earnestness whether life has any value at all. Mr. 
Alexander is forced into this rather strange view by his theory of 
value, which makes the standard of value to be ‘the social equi- 
librium.’ ‘ Value is nothing but the efficiency of a conscious 
agent to promote the efficiency of society, to maintain the equi- 


' But one may 


librium of forces which that society represents.” 
surely press the question beyond the individual agent, whose 
worth is so completely merged in that of society, and ask : 
What then is the value of society itself? Or, if this question 
seem to have ‘no meaning,’ one may at least properly inquire for 
some principle by which the relative values of different periods 
or forms of society are determined. Answering this query in the 
spirit of Mr. Alexander's reflections, one would be compelled to 
say that the value of any given period or form of society is meas- 
ured by the contribution which it makes toward the promotion of 
the efficiency of some other succeeding period or form of society, 
and so on ad infinitum. Thus no ultimate criterion of value, 
either of the individual or of society, is offered by him. And 
one may perhaps be pardoned for comparing his idea of value 
with that of a certain farmer, who always insisted upon comput- 
ing the value of his herd in terms of the prospective herd which 
it was capable of producing. The radical defect in Mr. Alex- 
ander’s view is the total lack of any psychological principle for 
the evaluation of the life of the individual, apart from whose con- 
sciousness society itself can have no worth or existence. 

Insisting, for my own part, upon the significance and legitimacy 
of the question which Mr. Alexander so summarily assigns to 
the limbo of the meaningless, I desire to inquire how life itself is 
evaluated, or, in other words, how its worth is ultimately meas- 
ured in human experience ; and also to suggest the place which 
the principle of evaluation must hold in an ethical theory. 


' Jbid., p. 543 ef. also his Afora/ Order and Progress, p. 232. 
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The thesis which I wish to maintain in answer to the first 
problem just indicated, is that the worth of life is ultimately 
measured in terms of sensibility, feeling, or affection ;' and that, 
apart from states of sensibility, feeling, or affection, life can have 
no value for beings constituted as menare. Psychologically con- 
sidered, our nature presents but one side to the direct and im- 
mediate experience of weal or woe ; through this one side alone 
do we really “know goodand evil.” Applied to the view of the 
optimist, this thesis means that, however numerous may be the 
reasons he assigns for his belief that life is good, as, for example, 
that it brings to him knowledge, beauty, moral development, 
friendship, love, etc., yet it is possible to reduce all of these 
elements of the Good to a common denominator, by reference to 
the affective states in which they must all alike be experienced, 
if they are to be good at all. And this because the very notion 
of the Good contains, as an essential and inexpugnable element, 
such reference to the affective states of conscious beings. 

Conceive a world of beings otherwise endowed like ourselves, 
but without capacity for feeling ; and, further, suppose life to con- 
tinue to run its course with cognitive and volitional powers unim- 
paired. In a world of creatures so constituted there could be no 
good or evil, no better or worse, but merely ixdifferent fact, 
which might run through the whole gamut of change without 
affecting at all any of the beings that cognized it. For such 
a being “ one thing would be as important or unimportant as the 
next, or rather not important or unimportant at all, but simply 
an existing fact. All predicates expressing relations of value 
would be wholly unintelligible to him.” Although such a state 
represents an abstraction impossible in fact, there are certain 
psychical states of which we have frequent experience, which en- 
able us to represent and understand its meaning. When, for 

1 In view of the varying terminology of psychologists, I shall employ these terms 
iudifferently. 

2 Paulsen, /ntrod. to Phil. (Eng. trans.), p. 230. See also his System der Ethik, 
Vol. I, p. 229, where he says: “ In der That, daran ist kein Zweifel, gAbees Gefiihle 
der Befriedigung und des Gegenteils iiberhaupt nicht, dann gibe es auch keine Wer- 


tunterschiede, dann wiirden gut und schlecht sinnlose Wérter sein, oder vielmehr, sie 
wiirden in unserer Rede tberhaupt nicht vorkommen.”’ 
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example, one is absorbed in a process of abstract thought, as in 
dealing with certain mathematical problems, there are successive 
moments to which neither of the terms ‘good’ or ‘ill’ applies with 
any degree of force. Slight sensations of strain and pressure 
are all that one can recall as determining the feeling element in 
the experience, and these are usually so faint as to give it no ‘ tone.’ 
The affective state is at its minimum intensity. Could this be 
wholly eliminated and the process of thought made continuous, 
a mode of existence would be reached, concerning which it would 
be altogether superfluous to raise the question of good or evil. 
But the duration of such abstraction is brief. Immediately the 
affective state rises into prominence. We perceive that our work 
is progressing well or ill, that the result is right or wrong, and we 
feel pleasure or displeasure accordingly. We note, perhaps, with 
a kind of zsthetic satisfaction, how unerringly a law or formula 
is working, or we perceive the significance of what has been ac- 
complished for the outcome of the day’s work. In the affective 
states accompanying these various ideas is found the measure of 
their value—that by virtue of which they are pronounced good 
or evil. Illustrations of the well-nigh complete absence of the 
affective element in consciousness might be largely multiplied. 
The experience often attends the continuous performance of some 
mechanical process which requires a good deal of attention. But, 
however induced, the common mark of all such experiences is the 
reduction of the sense of value in existence, whether positive or 
negative. This rises, for good or for evil, only with an increase 
in the intensity of the affective state. 

It is particularly instructive to attempt to reverse this process 
of abstraction by supposing sensibility retained, and the other ele- 
ments of consciousness eliminated. A being so constituted would 
still be susceptible to good and evil. Although feeling would be 
totally blind, it would nevertheless mean weal or woe to the sub- 
ject of it. One naturally calls to mind Lotze's striking compari- 
son of the crushed worm, writhing in pain, with the angel endowed 
with consummate intelligence, but without feeling.' Criteria of 
value are applicable to the existence of the worm, but not to that 


1 Miscrocosmus (Eng. trans. ), Vol. I, p- 250; cf. also pp- 692-4. 
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of the angel. To the angel, as to Mr. Alexander, the question 
as to the worth of life would have no meaning. The angel is, in 
Nietzsche's phrase, “ jenseits von Gut und Bose.” 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that the value 
of any experience or act is not measured simply by the sezsv- 
bility mode which accompanies it, or by that which immediately 
succeeds it, or by both together ; but by the total report of such 
experience, or act, in the affective states of all sentient beings 
reached by it. Somewhere or other, all experiences and all acts 
must find their evaluation in an inner world of enjoyment and sat- 
isfaction, which is psychologically expressible in terms of feeling. 

The view for which I am contending has suffered greatly from 
the vulgar error of identifying sensibility with sensuous feelings. 
Thus ‘reason’ and ‘sensibility’ are often contrasted, and reason 
represented as ‘regulative’ of sensibility. While this mode of 
statement contains an element of truth, it tends to obscure the 
fact that reason is also ‘ constitutive’ of sensibility, ¢.e., that ac- 
companying the cognitive or ideational processes are modes of 
sensibility which are made possible only by those processes. It 
cannot, therefore, be too insistently urged, especially from the 
standpoint of ethics, that the affective states are only partly, and 
often only to a slight degree, determined by the sensations refer- 
rible to the special senses and to the organic processes, but that 
for human beings those feelings which accompany the ideational 
processes, and whose source is ‘central’! or ‘ cerebral,’* are by 
far the more weighty and significant. Sensibility is the affective 
side of the total self, and thought in its loftiest flights plays its 
part in it as truly as do the senses. Indeed, for civilized man, 
thought plays the chief ré/e. It was a commonplace even of 
Epicurean ethics that memory and imagination were far more 
significant for happiness than was sensation. The persistent dis- 
regard of the higher feelings, and the unfair interpretation of 
hedonistic theories which has resulted, are sufficient excuse for 
dwelling upon the subject. Although the point of view of the 


! Titchener, An Outline of Psychology, pp. 99, 100, 108; cf. also Kiilpe, Ou- 
lines of Psychology, pp. 226-7. 
2 James, Psychology, Vol. II, p. 468. 
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following passage is that of epistemology, the emphasis given to 
the higher feelings accompanying cognition, renders it pertinent 
here: “It is often assumed, even by those who do not accept the 
identification of the entire life of feeling with the changing guanta 
of the pleasure-pain series, that cognition is especially devoid of 
feeling, if not actually antagonistic to feeling. But an act of 
cognition is the fullest expression of the fact of mental life. 
When I know, then I am—full of life, full-orbed in my being, 
‘all in it’’ as it were, and as at no other time. But if the ‘I’ 
that am now come to the fullest realization of my Self in the act of 
cognition, am essentially a being of feeling, as well as a thinking 
and willing subject of states, then how can this act of cognition 
itself be constituted otherwise than as a feeling-full affair? And 
how can a large variety and profound depth of feeling be sepa- 
rable from any act of cognition, not to say the contrary, or con- 
tradictory of any such act ?’” 

And how, it may be added, is the cognitive act evaluated ex- 
cept in this feeling as satisfying or dissatisfying? Knowledge 
can never be regarded as an end in itself in any other sense than 
as thus directly ministering to the happiness of the knower. 
Elsewhere its place is that of means, not end. Only on the view 
of the relation of cognition and feeling presented above, does 
Aristotle’s ideal life of contemplation appear intelligible or 
tolerable. Otherwise it remains colorless and cold—mere graue 
Theorie. 

It is also to be remembered that to feeling belongs the evalua- 
tion of those experiences of a moral and esthetic order to 
which mankind in its best estate has always attached a unique 
value. To the ‘meck,’ to the ‘poor in spirit,’ and even to the 
‘persecuted for righteousness’ sake,’ is promised happiness—a 
good of sensibility—despite all of the outward infelicities which, 
to the superficial observer, might seem to render the possession 
of any good of feeling impossible. We read, too, of one “ who 
for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross and dis- 
pised the shame."’ And if such joy be regarded as that in which 

'Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, p. 163. For the same author’s classification 
of the feelings see his Psychology Descriptive and Expianatory, p. 181. 
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the worth of a life of self-denial and suffering was to be expressed 
on the self-regarding side, surely it was the joy brought to the 
world of his fellowmen that measured its worth on the other- 
regarding side. 

If, instead of joy and happiness, ‘ abundant life’ be taken as the 
aim of the great moral and religious teachers who have adopted an 
optimistic view, it still remains to ask on what side of his nature 
man finds the abundant life registered and evaluated. One feels 
impelled to inquire precisely what is meant by such a statement 
as the following: ‘‘ While fulness of life is pleasant, yet it is not 
so much the pleasure of it that is good as the fulness of life itself.” ! 
If the meaning be that ‘fulness of life’ is not good because of 
its pleasure, as pleasure is vulgarly understood when identified 
with sensuous feeling, or that it is not good merely on account of 
pleasure to its possessor, surely no one would for a moment chal- 
lenge the statement. But if the meaning be that ‘ fulness of life’ 
is a good in any other sense than as felt and experienced in the 
sensibility of some being, either of the person who possesses the 
‘fulness of life,’ or of others who are enriched by it, then the 
author of the sentiment seems to me to have been chasing the 
shadowy phantom of an abstract good—a good not felt by any 
sentient being, God, angel, man, or devil. 

Thus far I have been concerned with the problem from the 
point of view of Optimism, and have contented myself with the 
general proof that the very notion of Good, treated psycholog- 
ically, necessarily involves an ultimate reference to feeling as the 
principle of evaluation in all experience. This general proof was 
chosen as presenting, more fundamentally than an analysis of par- 
ticular cases could do, the view for which I am contending. In 
dealing with the pessimistic attitude towards life, I shall attempt 
a more particular analysis of certain alleged grounds of Pes- 
simism, with the aim of showing that none of them could possi- 
bly be the motive of Pessimism, did it not contain implicitly a 
reference to the evaluation of life in feeling. 


1 Sir Frederick Pollock, in AZind, Il, p. 271; quoted by James Seth in /nterna 
tional Journal of Ethics, V1, p. 424. 
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In a recent article’ Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, after repudiating the 
‘hedonistic basis’ of Pessimism, and speaking of happiness in 
the scornful tone so fashionable in certain quarters, suggests four 
general grounds of a pessimistic view. Life may be condemned, 
he thinks, because it lacks happiness, or beauty, or truth, or 
goodness. These are suggested, it is to be observed, as four 
coordinate grounds of Pessimism. By this form of statement 
Mr. Schiller entirely obscures the fact that unhappiness itself 
may depend upon the other causes mentioned, as also upon 
still others not specified. In unhappiness he has given a 
general and all-inclusive statement on the subjective, affec- 
tive side of the pessimist’s judgment, and has then proceeded 
to restate the matter on the objective, ideational _ side. 
Clearness of thought and expression would require that the 
proposition should take one of the following forms, either 
of which, if standing alone, would be intelligible and con- 
sistent: Life is without value because of its unhappiness ; or, 
Life is without value because of its ugliness, inscrutability, bad- 
ness, brevity, etc. The first form gives the subjective, af- 
fective, and evaluative statement of the grounds of Pessimism. 
The second gives the objective, ideational, and constitutive side. 
One must admit, on the one hand, that life would not be un- 
happy, were it not ugly, inscrutable, bad, brief, etc., and, on the 
other, that we should not condemn it for any or all of these rea- 
sons viewed as mere intellectual judgments, and apart from the 
affective states to which the term ‘ unhappiness’ is applied. As 
mere intellectual insights, or judgments of fact, the aspects of the 
world suggested above would never lead to Pessimism, because 
it is only through the felt experience of them that they become 
pregnant with despair. Indeed, one can readily conceive that 
these very judgments concerning life might arise under affective 
conditions which would make them the basis of an optimistic 
view. Thus the sceptic, who holds a brief for the impossibility 
of knowledge, and who has an absorbing intellectual and polem- 
ical interest in the defense of his position, would find a satisfac- 
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tion in every fresh piece of evidence which tended to show that 
things are beyond the grasp of human knowledge. And his 
satisfaction might be so keen that no unprejudiced observer would 
hesitate to say that he found life worth living precisely because 
of its inscrutability. As illustration, one may point to the history 
of Greek scepticism. No one who has read its literature exten- 
sively can avoid the conclusion that the conditions described were 
here exactly fulfilled, and that to men like Aenesidemus and 
Sextus Empiricus life had value very largely in proportion to 
their supposed ability to vindicate the agnostic position. But 
when one /ee/s 
**the burden of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world,’’ 

then, indeed, will the same view drive him to despair ! 

There are also many conditions under which the exploitation 
of the ugly affords keen satisfaction. Consider the jealous artist 
or the literary critic who finds this element in the work of his 
rival, or the caricaturist who fastens with keen delight upon what 
is ugly in the features of his victim. While this mood lasts, the 
judgment that things are ugly will not make one pessimistic. 
The ugly is just what is wanted to induce the optimistic tone. 
The belief that beauty is unattained will drive one to Pessimism 
only when the longing for the beautiful and the abhorrence of 
the ugly produce suffering. So, too, with moral badness. It is 
never merely the intellectual apprehension that goodness is un- 
realized, but the felt pain and regret and sorrow involved, that 
induce despair. 

My criticism, let it be observed, is not directed against the 
statement of the objective or ideational grounds of Pessimism. 
Such a statement is indispensable to any adequate treatment of 
the subject. But I am protesting against setting down the pecu- 
liarly subjective and affective element of feeling, ¢. ¢., unhappi- 
ness—which must exist in every conceivable ground of Pessimism 
—as an element coordinate with the objective, ideational elements, 
and thus by implication excluding it from these. This is a pro- 
cedure which leads only to confusion, and obscures alike the 


truth and error of Hedonism. 
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Precisely the same objection exists against the statement of the 
ethical problem in the familiar formula: Is happiness the sammum 
bonum? This question implies that there are various dona, of 
which one, happiness, is viewed as distinct from the others and 
as possessing a unique value. The truth is that happiness is the 
subjective, affective, evaluative aspect of all conceivable dona. 
Nothing would be a doxum, did it not make somewhere, at some 
time, contribution to the satisfaction of some sentient being. But 
it is equally true that this affective state of consciousness can never 
be found apart from some thing (be it some object of cognition, or 
some activity, or power of the self) which is capable of being 
viewed objectively and without immediate reference to the satisfac- 
tion which it produces. 

It remains to consider briefly the significance of this view of 
the evaluation of life for an ethical theory. It may seem that 
such a frank avowal of the important 7é/e which sensibility plays 
in the theory of the Good, amounts to an unqualified acceptance 
of Hedonism. Such, however, is not the case. An adequate 
account of the Good, must transcend the subjectivity of the ordin- 
ary hedonistic view. While happiness is admitted to be the sub- 
jective, passive, affective, and evaluative side of the concept, it is 
still necessary to describe its objective, active, ideational, and con- 
stitutive side. In the present paper I have been particularly con- 
cerned to show the psychological truth of the happiness theory ; 
for only by a full recognition of its truth can the theory be safely 
transcended. Indeed, it is just by planting oneself upon the in- 
dubitable fact that the evaluation of all experience is ultimately 
given in feeling, that one secures the true vantage ground for 
further inquiry. But when this fact is admitted, one is prepared, 
to ask: How are desirable states of feeling made possible ? 
What are their ideational equivalents? On what activities do 
they depend? What objective interests do they require or pre- 
suppose? Thus an objective, as well as a subjective, norm is 
secured. For a desirable affective state is not something that 
can support itself, or hang suspended in mid-air. Apart from 
other aspects of conscious life it is as much an abstraction and as 
unreal as any ideal of Perfection or of Fulness of Life apart from 
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happiness. But to attempt to transcend the happiness theory 
without taking up the full measure of truth which it contains, 
is to attempt to rear an ethical system on an unsound and false 
psychological basis. Ethics must square itself with psychology, 
if it is to be scientific. It must accept the verdict of psychology 
on psychological questions. One such question has been in- 
volved in the present discussion, viz., whether feeling is to be 
identified with the pleasure-displeasure (or, as a few would still 
say, with the pleasure-pain) series. This is clearly a problem for 
the psychologists, and the moralists must accept their findings. 
If the question be answered in the affirmative, as is the pro- 
nounced tendency among psychologists to-day, this verdict 
must be fully accepted. Nor need one hesitate, from the 
ethical point of view, to make such an identification, since over 
against the peculiarly subjective and passive element of feeling, in 
which all experience is eva/uated as good or evil, must be placed 
the objective and active phase of conscious life, by which all ex- 
periences are constituted good or evil. 

An important advantage of this view is the fact that it finds an 
intelligible place for happiness. A striking feature in a good 
deal of modern anti-hedonistic literature is the pretty frank ad- 
mission that of course happiness must have its place in an eth- 
ical theory. Precisely what that place is, most of these writers 
fail to tell us. At best its position is left painfully indefinite. 
Happiness fares at their hands like a guest whom the host has 
felt bound to admit to the feast, but for whom no place has been 
provided. Or it may be likened to an actor who is summoned 
upon the stage with the rest of the company, but is given no 
part in the play other than that of supernumerary. 

The significance of such a theory of the Good is also evident 
from the point of view of the historical treatment of the problem. 
The two opposing schools, which have existed in well-nigh un- 
broken succession since they first made their appearance in ancient 
Greece, both find recognition here. The hedonistic school, which 
has brought its view of the ethical end to the splendid unity of a 
single psychological state, has indeed rightly described the affec- 
tive and evaluative principle of conduct ; while the rationalistic 
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school, which has insisted upon the exercise and perfection of 
man’s distinctive nature, with equal truth has fastened upon the 
ideational and constitutive principle. The error of each has been 
in insisting upon one aspect of the Good to the neglect of the 
other. ! 

To vindicate more fully the necessity and value of the objective 
aspect of the Good, to exhibit its nature as an ideal of conduct, to 
show its organic relation to the evaluative side, and also to ask 
whether this two-fold aspect is final, or whether the two views 
can be brought together into a higher unity, will demand a 
separate and extended discussion. 

WALTER G. EVERETT. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

1 For an impressive statement of the opposition of these schools, see J. Seth, A 


Study of Ethical Principles, Part 1, Chaps. I and II. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
EPISTEMOLOGY AND MENTAL STATES. 


IN a suggestive article in this Review for November, Professor Tufts 
offers one more solution of the age-long problem of knowledge, and 
one for which he is disposed to claim the merit of saving our knowl- 
edge from agnosticism. 

The central problem of Epistemology may be stated in the ques- 
tion: How do I know that reality is what I conceive and assert it 
to be in cognitive experience? And Professor Tufts undertakes to 
answer this question, or more exactly to point out what answer to this 
question there can be which precludes doubt. 

The substance of his article—Can Epistemology be based on mental 
states ?—is the proof that all conceptions of knowledge which in any 
way assume that reality is ‘‘extra-mental, outside consciousness, or 


trans-subjective,’’ are fundamentally erroneous, and must issue in ag- 
nosticism ; and that the view he would substitute for this current con- 
ception of knowledge is the only one which can secure valid cogni- 
tion. The ‘copy-theory ’ of knowledge covers all conceptions which 
assume ‘‘ that there is one thing called reality and another thing called 
thought ; and that in knowing, the second thing tries to do something 
to the first thing ’’ (p. 579). 

Whether the undertaking be to copy reality in the literal sense, or 
to represent it, or refer to it, stand for it, or correspond with it, 
‘the fundamental attitude is the same.’’ All these views assume 
that reality is outside consciousness, extra-mental or trans-subjective. 
And that must be rejected for these reasons: in the first place, ‘if re- 
ality is thus external, our criterion of truth must be external also,’’ 
and as thought can never make such a comparison as this would in- 
volve, such a criterion is impossible ; in the next place, an external 
criterion of this sort makes the very conception of truth and knowl- 
edge a contradiction in terms, since it is impossible to know that re- 
ality is not entirely different from our thought of it, ‘‘ if our reality is 
external to the state which knows it.’’ Such a view of knowledge 
therefore can have but one issue, agnosticism. 

Now the view which Professor Tufts substitutes for this episte- 
mology, so erroneous in its presuppositions and so disastrous in its 
consequences, is the following: Knowledge consists in an interpreta- 
tion of experience w¢hin consciousness, not in a representation of ‘‘ re- 
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ality without consciousness.’’ ‘The criterion of truth is to be sought 
within conscious experience only, and not in a relation between our 
thought and some reality outside our thought. The essence of that 
interpretation in which knowledge consists is ‘‘ the putting of one part 
of experience beside another so as to discover the unity amid variety, 
translating the first into terms of the second, and by implication re- 
ferring the second back to the first for better definition’’ (p. 589). 
And the sole test of a -zg/¢ interpretation is unity and consistency in 
my individual experience and agreement with the experience of my 
social fellows. ‘‘ How can I be sure that my interpretation is the right 
one ?’’ asks Professor ‘Tufts (p. 589) ; and he replies, “* The only an- 
swer in my opinion is ‘ Does it work?’ I think I detect a unity in 
two apparently isolated experiences ; | call one cause and the other 
effect.’” Have I given the right interpretation? I confirm my result 
by verifying my interpretation in other instances. ‘‘ Finally, to elim- 
inate the personal equation or the possibility of error due to my own 
bias or negligence, I seek further confirmation in the verification of 
other observers.”’ 

If I have correctly stated this proposed solution of the problem of 
knowledge, there are some difficulties, I think, in the way of accepting 
it. In the first place, this conception of knowledge seems to confound 
the criterion of truth with truth itself, the reason or grounds of cogni- 
tive certainty with the objective validity of cognition. Certainly the 
question, What 7s a right interpretation of experience? is not identical 
with the question, How do I know that my interpretation is the right 
one? On the contrary, there is a great difference between these 
questions, and one that may be momentous for a theory of knowl- 
edge. And it is just the fact that Professor Tufts does not appear to 
recognize the difference between a right interpretation of reality, and 
a belief or certainty that a given interpretation /s right, that leads me 
to doubt whether he has given any satisfactory solution of the cen- 
tral problem of Epistemology. 

In his thorough rejection of the ‘ copy-theory’ of knowledge, in his 
insistence that ‘‘there is no proper sense in which we can speak of 
reality as extra-mental, trans-subjective or outside of consciousness,’’ 
has not Professor ‘Tufts overshot the mark, and come perilously near 
the position that the thing we know exists not merely for our thought, 
but exists 4y our thought? ‘* Knowledge,’’ says Professor Tufts, ‘‘ is 
not reality, but the interpretation of reality, or rather reality inter- 
preted.’’ Accepting this definition of knowledge, what, after all, is 
the essence of that interpretation of experience but conceiving reality 
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in a certain way and testing that conception by the facts of experi- 
ence ? 

Beyond the merely given, the here and now of experience, our hu- 
man knowledge is a construction or interpretation of data, and neces- 
sarily involves two things—reality that is other than thought, and 
self-transcendence on the part of our thought. It does not matter of 
what sort reality may be, whether it is the stuff ideas are made of, or 
unideal in its ultimate nature; the nearest approach eur thought 
makes to it in knowing is correspondence in some form with that 
reality, be it our fellows’ minds, be it the Absolute Mind, or be it a 
thing that is not mind at all. Correspondence between our thought and 
it, is knowledge’s essential achievement, the essence of a right inter- 
pretation of experience. And my point is that no such interpretation 
and no criterion of truth for us men in our attempts to know fact- 
reality, is absolute. The question: Do we know that we have rightly 
conceived reality, that our interpretation is the only right one? is one 
that admits of no absolute answer. Professor Tufts, I think, can save 
the validity of human knowledge by his Epistemology only by estab- 
lishing the thesis that our thought makes the reality it knows. 

J. E. Russet. 


A REPLY. 

In reply to Professor Russell's friendly criticism I shall merely at- 
tempt to restate a point which it seems was not made sufficiently clear. 
This, as stated in Professor Russell’s antepenultimate paragraph, was 
the question as to what is meant by the ‘ objective validity of cogni- 
tion,’ or, in other words, what /s a right interpretation of experience. 
According to Professor Russell, ‘the essence of a right interpretation 
of experience’ is ‘correspondence with reality.’ This definition is 
susceptible of two meanings. If by correspondence with reality is un- 
derstood a correspondence between reality as anticipated and reality as 
experienced, or between conception and perception, then we have a 
statement of the working method of science, but a statement in terms 
which are both within experience, and between which there is no such 
mysterious abyss as that discovered by some between knowledge or 
cognitive experience on the one hand and reality on the other. If, 
however, by ‘ correspondence with reality’ is intended a correspond- 
ence of knowledge as one sphere with reality as another sphere, then 
my objection was that this is a comparison between terms which are 
so defined as to make any comparison or correspondence intrinsically 
impossible and unthinkable. In supporting this position I drew my 
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arguments mainly from the impossibility of any criterton of truth on 
this theory, but the central objection is the heterogeneous character 
of the terms of the comparison or ‘copy.’ To avoid this, I proposed 
a different conception of ‘ objective validity’ or ‘ right interpretation.’ 
The essence of a right interpretation according to the article (pp. 588 
ff.) is to be sought in a correspondence, not with rea/ity regarded as a 
something ‘ there’ apart from thought, but with such an s#/erpretation 
of reality as would be made by an intelligence knowing all instead of 
a minute part, and hence able to relate completely instead of partially 
or abstractly. ‘This it seemed to me was to set a goal for knowledge, 
a conception of objective validity which is in accord with the real 
process of science. This process is indeed, as stated in Professor 
Russell’s penultimate paragraph, ‘ conceiving reality in a certain way 
and testing that conception by the facts of experience,’ but it is 
scarcely necessary to say that ‘ facts’ are really highly categorized in- 
terpretations of crude sensations, which sensations are themselves con- 
scious elements ; hence to test a conception by a fact is not to take us 
outside of cognitive experience. 

This brings us to the question of Professor Russell’s concluding 
paragraph. From the point of view of the article, it is evident that 
it could not be said that human knowledge is ‘ absolute ;’ and this for 
the obvious reason that it is partial. It is not such an interpretation 
as would be made by an omniscient intelligence. We gain universal- 
ity only at the expense of abstractness. But, as I aimed to show, if we 
throw away the conception of knowledge as striving to imitate some- 
thing which by its very nature it cannot imitate, we shall lose our fear 
of the bugbear of relativity, we shall recognize that the abstractness 
of our sciences does not hopelessly vitiate all their results, or make 
them incapable of correction by philosophy, we shall cease to witness 
the anomalous spectacle of enormous advance in our control over 
nature accompanied by a conviction of the impossibility of attaining 
truth, and, finally, we may recognize that if ethical and spiritual in- 
terpretations are not ‘absolute’ in one sense, they are yet in the last 
analysis no worse off than others, since although they are in the 
first instance appreciations, they are yet as ‘real’ facts of experience 
as any other, and enter with equal justice into our total synthe- 
sis. Our knowledge is not ‘absolute,’ but when this is stated in terms 
that are in harmony with the actual procedure of science, the state- 
ment should be an incentive, not a discouragement. 

J. H. Turts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
































REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Soctal and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. A 
Study in Social Psychology. By James Mark BaLpwin. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1897.—pp. xiv, 574. 

Professor Baldwin’s book is extraordinarily ample in the range of 
ground covered and extremely full of incidental observation and 
reflection in each particular point. The impossibility of adequate 
notice of all features, as well as the intrinsic importance of the con- 
cepts of the individual and society in relation to each other, compel 
me accordingly to confine attention to the latter point. In order to 
be as succinct as possible, as well as to give the reader command of 
what seems to me the keys to both the strong and the weak points of 
Mr. Baldwin’s discussion, I will reverse the ordinary procedure, and 
commence by stating what I have found to be the chief difficulty in 
his position, and the general character of the confusion which seems to 
me to be bound up in his statement of it. 

In an examination of the sort attempted by Professor Baldwin, 
there are two possible points of view. One examines the individual 
from the standpoint of psychical process and determines how far this 
process is social in its genesis and function. ‘The point of interest 
here is in the quality of the process as psychical ; in itself as psychical 
it is individual ; indeed, it zs the individual as conscious. ‘The social 
aspect of the question is found in determining whether the significance, 
the import of this process, judged with reference to the conditions 
which initiate it and the results which it effects, is social or not. 
This seems to me the most natural interpretation (as well as the most 
legitimate and fruitful point of view intrinsically) of Mr. Baldwin's 
statement that his method ‘‘ inquires into the psychological develop- 
ment of the human individual in the earlier stages of his growth for 
light upon his social nature, and also upon the social organization in 
which he bears a part’’ (p. 2). 

The other point of view would examine, not into the process, but 
into the content of the individual’s experience, and would endeavor to 
discover what elements in this content he has in common with other 
individuals, what factors seem to be characteristically his own, and 
what the import of these two groups of contents may be. ‘There is no 
doubt of the importance of this latter inquiry, but it seems to me a 
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sociological rather than a psychological one. Its worth isin throwing 
light upon the particular type of social organization or institution 
which is under discussion. In any event the two sorts of problems, 
that concerning process and that concerning content, are quite dis- 
tinct, and the failure to put clearly to one’s self which problem it is 
he is endeavoring to solve, can result only in confusion. Mr. Baldwin 
seems to me to take the latter point of view when he says that his 
thesis ‘‘ falls into two main inquiries: What are the principles which 
the individual shows in his mental life . . . . . and what additional 
principles, if any, does society exhibit ?’’ (p. 1). This seems also to 
be what he has in mind when he speaks of the ‘‘ psychological de- 
velopment of the individual examined for light upon the social elements 
and movements of his nature’’ (p. 2). The latter phrase, however, 
seems to contain just the ambiguity in mind. So far as one is simply 
looking for social elements in the individual, I do not see any par- 
ticular sense in the qualifying phrase ‘ psychological.’ 

The bearing of the distinction may be seen from the following con- 
siderations. From the standpoint of content as the final criterion, we 
should be obliged to say that the social nature of the individual ceased 
as soon as the elements in his experience ceased to be identical with 
those of his fellows. The common elements would define his sociality ; 
the unlike elements, his individuality. But from the standpoint of 
process all this would be a matter of relative indifference ; it is con- 
ceivable that the whole process simply as such is individual, while in 
its raison d’ étre, genesis, and outcome it is social. Moreover, if we 
take the standpoint of content, the question arises: What is the import 
of the consciousness of personality, and how does the sense of person- 
ality differentiate into consciousness of self on one side and of others 
on the other? The mere presence of identical and unlike elements is 
quite a different thing from the sense of community, and from the 
sense of individual selfhood as attributed to one’s self or to others. 
This is clearly recognized when Mr. Baldwin says that the question is : 
‘* What is in consciousness when one thinks of himself or of another 
person ?’’ And again: ‘* To get such inquiries down to a psycholog- 
ical basis the first requisite to be reached is the concept of the person. 
Not the person as we look at him in action, alone, or chiefly ; but the 
person as he thinks of himself’’ (p. 13). I donot see that this inquiry 
has anything to do with the matter of common content as between 
different individuals. It is simply a question of discovering the con- 
ditions which determine the sense of personality. The criterion for 
the social or non-social character of the latter will consist in the de. 
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tection of the situation under which it arises and the part which it 
plays. Ido not find anywhere in Mr. Baldwin’s booka clear recogni- 
tion of the two possible meanings of ‘sense of personality ;’ the one 
sense in which it means awareness of the particular contents which as 
matter of fact make up the person at a given time, and the other, the 
sense of personality gva personality. ‘The former is a matter which 
will concern simply the onlooker, the scientific observer and investi- 
gator. ‘The latter alone is personality to the individual himself, and 
hence is alone strictly psychological. 

I do not mean that Mr. Baldwin does not recognize and take ac- 
count of both these points of view; I mean simply that his results 
seem to be vague, ambiguous, and often flatly contradictory, because 
of unconscious shifting about from one to the other. From the point 
of view which | have termed that of content, there is no psycholog- 
ical derivation of the concepts of conscious personality, of conscious 
sociality, or of conscious placing of the one with reference to the 
other. Society is regarded as there; the individual is regarded as 
there ; and the inquiry is simply into the give and take between the two. 
Such an inquiry is interesting and important, but, I must repeat, it is 
not in so far a psychological inquiry at all. When we want to know 
how the sense of individuality develops psychically, it is no answer to 
say: through the assimilation of social elements, that is, of contents 
derived from other personalities. This would give us the social or 
objective differences between John Smith and Peter Robinson, but it 
throws absolutely no light on the other question of how the sense of 
personality and of individuality originate and grow. On the other side, 
we want to know about the process of social growth and are told that 
social factors constitute and influence the individual ; here society is 
taken for granted. In other words, when we want to know about the 
individual we are referred to society ; when we want to know about 
society we are referred to the individual. Both concepts are assumed, 
not explained or derived. 

It may be said that this does Mr. Baldwin injustice, because he in- 
sists upon precisely this point himself: ‘‘I do not see in short how 
the personality of this child can be expressed in any but social terms ; 
nor how, on the other hand, social terms can get any content of value 
but from the understanding of a developing individual. ‘This is a 
circle of definition of course, and that is just my point. On the one 
hand we can get no doctrine of society, but by getting the psychology 
of the socius with all its natural history ; and, on the other hand, we 
can get no true view of the socius at any time without describing the 
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social conditions under which he normally lives with the history of 
their action and reaction upon him’? (p. 21). 

Apart from the fact that an author’s recognition of the circle into 
which he has fallen, while it does credit to his candor, does not elim- 
inate the contradiction, such a statement does not modify the conclu- 
sion that while we set out to learn something about the structure and 
growth of society through studying the individual, we arrive simply at 
a statement that society is already there influencing the individual who 
is also equally taken for granted. As a negative result on the soci- 
ological side, that is, as against those who would assert individuals 
independent of society or society independent of psychical individuals, 
the discovery of this interdependence is of value. But once more, I 
do not see that we know any more of the psychology of the sense of 
personality and of society than we did before. 

More, however, is true than this. Mr. Baldwin’s method in simply 
sending us from society to the individual, and from the individual to 
society, fails as matter of fact to establish even this interdependence. 
It leaves us where we began with society avd individual, and a recipro- 
cal influence of each on the other. 

This comes out first very clearly in his statement of the relation of 
social ‘ matter’ and ‘ process’ to each other. Mr. Baldwin says (pp. 
478, 479) that while imitation is the true type of social function, it fails 
signally as a complete explanation of society, since it gives no answer 
to the question of matter. ‘‘ The case of imitation at its purest is just 
But when we come to discuss 


the case in which the social vanishes.’ 
the ‘ matter’ (pp. 487, 488) we are told that this consists of thoughts 
which originate in the mind of the individuals of the group. ‘* At 
their origin there is no reason for calling them social matter, since 
they are particular to the individual. They become social only when 
society—that is the other members of the social group, or some of 
them—also thinks them.’’' This occurs through imitation. Howa 
matter which is not itself social can become socialized through a 
process which is not social either, Ido not see. The denial of sociality 
to the individual as such (that is, as distinct from certain elements of 
content which he finally takes on) is even more explicit in the follow- 
ing quotation: ‘‘ The child must grow up to be an individual. That 
is incumbent on him at all hazards, what more he may attain in the 

i Notice here the unconscious postulating of the very thing to be explained, 
namely, society, the social group with its members, etc. Were it not for this uncon- 
scious assumption, we should have an absolutely numerical individualistic view. The 
thought of the individual in itself is not social ; but other individuals come to think 


in the same way and then there is society ! 
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way of being a good or wise or social individual, is based on this first 
presupposition ’’ (p. 290). 

Yet (p. 507) itis stated that the thought of self is dependent upon a 
two-fold imitation ; in one of which the individual understands the social 
copy by imitation; and by the other of which ‘‘ he confirms his in- 
terpretation by another imitative’ act by which he ejectively reads his 
And (pp. 494, 495) it is ex- 
pressly stated that the thought which is available for purposes of social 


”? 


self-thought into the persons of others. 


organization (77a the broad guage track of imitation), is not thought 
as private or particular at all; but ‘‘ the sort of thought which the in- 
dividual thinks when he reaches his sense of social situations as func- 
tions of his thought of himself’’—which would seem to mean that 
the only thought-material which becomes content for social or- 
ganization is thought which already is a social interpretation! ‘The 
verbal, or even the logical, contradiction is a comparatively slight 
matter ; what is important for us is that this contradiction arises from 
the shifting about of two points of view. According to one, the in- 
dividual is non-social till some identity of content can be set up be- 
tween him and other non-social individuals. According to the other, 
we have an individual already socialized in a social group or situation 
of which his thoughts are interpretations. According to the former 
point, it is difficult to see how there can be any sense of sociality at 
all. Identity of content in intrinsically different persons is certainly 
a different matter from sense of personality as social. From the latter 
point of view, this difficulty vanishes, simply because society as con- 
stituted of individuals, and individuals as constituting society, are taken 
as already there ; the thoughts of the individual, in so far as legitimate 
interpretations, are already social. 

In the final summary, after stating again the circle, social sanctions 
and institutions being generalizations from individual thoughts, while 
these are received from society, he goes on to say (pp. 542, 543): ‘‘lt 
cannot be absolutely true that the examination of society gives rules 
and sanctions adequate for private life ; since only the generalized part 
of human life is embodied in institutions. The individual must have 
his private rules of conduct for the situations which are particucar to his 
knowledge and action.’’ ‘The dependence equally fails on the other 
side, because ‘‘ the strictly average individual who would correspond to 
the generalizations which society embodies ts mythical.’’* 

! This act by which one ‘ imitatively ’ reads himself into others is an example of the 
loosely magnificent way in which the concept of imitation gets to be used. The same 
occurs on p. 418. How one can imitate himself two others passes understanding. 
2 Italics mine in both cases. 
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But in this case the problem is not solved at all, for it does not arise 
when there is objective agreement, identity of content between indi- 
vidual and society. It is located in the search for an explanation or 
statement of the psychology of the individual in social terms—his social 
construction—or, if not that, then for some psychology of the indi- 
vidual as non-social. But we get neither. We are simply told that 
there is the inedividual who is not social, and the society which is not 
capable of determination in individual terms. We are told to be sure 
that they ‘tend’ to come together. But we are also told they tend to 
fall apart.' What then have we but a restatement of the original data 
of the problem : there is society, there are individuals ; partly they can 
be stated in terms of identical content, and partly they cannot. I can- 
not make out that this ‘conclusion’ has forwarded an understanding 
of the matter one whit. 

In this statement, moreover, we have taken the matter at Mr. Bald- 
win’s own valuation. But, if we turn to the facts (suggested, indeed, 
in his own statement that the individual corresponding to social 
generalizations is mythica/ ), the case is still worse. If sociality of 
personality is dependent upon identity of content, is there ever any 
such thing in any case of self-conscious action? Is it found anywhere 
except in cases of action so customary that the individual never dreams 
of referring either to himself or to others? The psychical individual 
(that is, the individual conscious of individuality ) is a/ways ‘ particular- 
izing.” As such he never barely repeats or assimilates a given situation 
as it is, but specifies it in terms of his own capacity and function. He 
thinks it over again in terms of his specific implication in it. Hence, 
if identity of content is criterion, it is only in an objective (not con- 
scious) sense that the individual is ever identified with society. We 
have not then even a restatement of the original dualisms ; they have 
been emphasized to the extreme of refractoriness. 

As usual, Mr. Baldwin recognizes all this in another place. What 
really constitutes the individual a particularizing force is his inven- 
tions, and the essence of an invention is precisely that it is sof 
imitation (pp. 1too—1og). Mr. Baldwin first recognizes that bare 
imitation gives nothing new (p. 102), since the child is simply acting 
out his own habits on the basis of reinstating an old mental content. 
But he makes a valiant attempt to connect invention (as the indivi- 
dualizing principle) with imitation on the basis of ‘ persistent imita- 

'** Society solves it, only to renew it’’ (p. 544). Just what can be meant, how- 
ever, by ‘society’ solving this and renewing it, when it is just the bond between 
society and the individual which is in question, is not clear to me. 
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tion,’ which is commonly known as effort.' But, granting for the 
sake of argument (and only for that sake) that effort is adequately 
characterized as persistent imitation, two facts still stand out. One is 
that it is not the imitation of others as such, but difficulty in this 
imitation, resistance to it, which brings out the self-sense. The 
phenomenon may arise in an attempt to imitate, but when it arises, it 
is just zo¢ imitative. And the second fact is that the final outcome is 
not imitative either. ‘‘ He learns a great number of combinations 
(p. 103; italics mine). He thus 


? 


which are of those he is after 
learns that he can invent, can vary (p. 104). And these two great 
lessons are much more important, as Mr. Baldwin justly remarks, ‘‘ than 
the mere acquisition of the single thing he sets out to do”’ (p. 104). 
‘** The outcome, that is new’’ (p. 105). One may still persist in call- 
ing invention (the consciousness of the new and its worth) imitation ; 
but whether naming it this does more than expose a self-contradic- 
tion, I am not so sure. The manifest fact is, that gva@ imitator, the 
child would feel dissatisfied with all these new elements as extraneous 
and misleading, as failures ; would insist, if possible, upon eliminating 
them and getting back to the simple, ‘reinstated’ content. This 
would be imitation—but hardly learning. But once more, | am not 
interested in detecting a merely personal contradiction. ‘This con- 
fusion is inherent in any theory which makes a certain identity of 
content between persons the criterion of sociality. 

The same contradictions turn up in another form in the discussion 
of the origin of sense of personality. We begin with a projective sense 
of personality ; this is made subjective ; then this is ‘ ejected’ in turn. 
At first, the subjective sense of personality is said to arise by imitation 
of the projective.* But the ‘ projective’ is #e¢ personal as such (see 
his earlier book, pp. 18, 119, 335). Hence no amount of imitative 
reproduction, or absorption of this as ‘ copy’ would ever give a sense 
of personality. So the ground shifts, and it is through effort that 
sense of subjective agency arises (p. 8; cf. p. 231; but particularly p. 
337 of former book: ‘‘ the first germinating nucleus of selfhood over 
against objecthood’’). In other words, personality is here referred to 

1Another example of Mr. Baldwin's large use of the category of imitation comes 
out here. He starts out to show that all learning is through imitation (p. 101); this, 
too, in spite of the definition of imitation as reinstatement of an old content! When 
this latter point becomes obvious, he says: ‘* How can the /mitative situation [italics 
mine] instruct the child ?’’ (p. 103). Then, when the situation, in which imitation 
plays a minor part, is shown to teach the child, the result is triumphantly accredited to 


* imitation.’ 
2P. 9; see also pp. 31, 87, 99, 417, 503, 505. 
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a certain psychical process, not to content-identity. It is conceivable 
that a thorough analysis of the conditions and nature of effort would 
reveal this process as having a social import, but this Mr. Baldwin does 
not give beyond trying to attach effort to imitation—thus coming back 
to that, after all, as the only guarantee of sociality. 

Hence the ‘ subjective’ self is still non-social and some way must be 
found to socialize it. Mr. Baldwin tries to work this out along at 
least three different and incompatible lines. One has already been 
referred to: others imitate in turn. Of this, nothing more need be 
said. Mr. Baldwin’s allusion to parrots and tuning forks seems to me 
quite sufficient (p. 479). ‘The second is that the agent does not feel 
sure of himself, does not complete his thought of himself, until his 
self-thought has received the acceptance and confirmation of others— 
an acceptance which he eagerly attempts to get, the need for the inte- 
gration of himself being so great. (See the discussion, pp. 112-120: 
the child’s sense of reality ‘* involves social confirmation,’’ etc.) This 
means, in turn, that the child’s thought is a/ready, tentatively and par- 
tially at least, social, and that it enacts itself to secure completion by 
social confirmation or else revision and criticism. It is the precise 
counterpart of the discussion already referred to in which ‘ particular- 
ization’ is treated not as merely personal, or private, but as a certain 
construing of a social situation. Iam far from objecting to this doc- 
trine ; but we must note, in the first place, that it now assumes society 
as given in order to explain the social nature of the individual, and, 
in the second, that it is in flat contradiction not merely to what is said 
about the subjective sense of personality elsewhere, but to other state- 
ments regarding the ejective process itself. While here the ejective 
process is the fulfilment, the guarantee of the child’s social nature, at 
other places (pp. 19-20) the ejective self is the habitual ; it ‘* despises’’ 
others, practices superior activities upon them, is ‘‘ unsocial, aggressive, 
and self-centred.’’ (See also p. 231.) This is the legitimate, the only 
consistent, development of that view which regards the ‘ subjective ’ 
self as itself barely subjective, or exclusively individual. To read this 
out, to act this out, would, of course, be to assert it as against others, 
and when Mr. Baldwin wants to account for the ‘ egoistic’ self, this is 
his basis of explanation, while at other times the ejective process is that 
of generalization which extends the social content. 

sut the third path followed is an attempted fusion of these two. Ac- 
cording to it, the sense of personality at first is genera/; it is unspeci- 
fied as regards reference to ego and alter, and is afterwards differentiated. 
(This would seem to mean that personality at first projective, is ‘ sub- 
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jected’ and ‘ejected’ at the same time under stress of the same 
situation ; but this is my own statement purely, Mr. Baldwin does not 
make it). Thus, on p. 80, we are told there is ‘‘ only eve body of 
personal data’’ which shifts its locus upon occasion ; on pp. 14-16, that 
there is one self-thought (see also pp. 29, 49): on p. 491 that there are 
not ‘two different thoughts for himself and the other—the ego and 
the a/ter—but one thought common in the main for both.’’ From 
this point of view ego and a/ter are repeatedly declared to be simply em- 
phasized poles of the common underlying thought of personality. The 
aggressive, habitual self, already spoken of, from this point of view is 
nothing but the tipping up the social or general personality at one end. 

The worth of this contention is not the point at issue. It not only 
stands in flat contradiction to the other official doctrine of Professor 
Baldwin, that all progress is first by particularizing the thoughts of 
others into one self, and then generalizing them back again, but is in 
equally flagrant opposition to Mr. Baldwin’s other express theory of 
the general self, which emerges when he comes to discuss the ethical 
self. According to the group of statements just referred to, the general 
sense of personality underlies the distinction of ego and alter selves ; 
but when Mr. Baldwin wants to get an ethical self, in order to ground 
obligation, this general self tends to become a later growth, the unifi- 
cation of just the two disparate selves, which a few short pages before 
were not disparate, but simply poles of a relationship (pp. 43-55). 
The contradiction appears most clearly when Mr. Baldwin says (p. 51) 
that this ethical self ‘is a slow social attainment on the part of the 
child. He gets it only by getting certain other thoughts of self first.’’ 
But from the other point of view, be it remembered, the general self 
(and the ethical is simply the general) preceded differentiation into ego 
and alter.' 

1 Limits of space prevent further detailed examination. But I will suggest that a 
careful reading of the discussions, pp. 34-55, will reveal no less than three differing 
concepts of the general self. According to one, it is distinctly a psychical process ; it 
represents motor synthesis, or integration, of a variety of partial tendencies. This is 
in harmony with Mr. Baldwin's professed psychology of the ‘ general’ as equivalent 
to motor attitude. It seems to be highly suggestive and valuable. It is admirably 
stated on p. 266. It locates generality of personality in Arocess of a certain sort, not 
in content. But it finds no application. Another point of view comes out in the in 
sistence on obedience—the consciousness of law is the general, and this conscious- 
ness is reached through having to obey o¢/er personalities. Here the general is quan- 
titative. But Mr. Baldwin evidently feels the arbitrary and external character of 
such a general, and so, in turn, the father who imposes law does it because this 7s the 
law of the whole social situation—its generality lies in its being an interpretation of 
the family group as such. (On p. 54 there is the confusion between ‘ general ’ because 
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The same contradiction comes out in Mr. Baldwin’s treatment of the 
relation of publicity to ethical sense and sanction. Here, too, we have 
three incompatible views. The extreme, on one side, is found in the 
statement that ‘‘ the developed ethical sense needs less and less to ap- 
peal to an alter self, anauthority . . .’’ (p. 52). But this view stands 
alone till we come to the question of final ethical conflict. The chief 
confusion is between the concept of publicity in a quantitative sense, 
a matter of content, and as a process of interpretative construction of 
a social situation. That the ethical self must be, in my consciousness 
of it, a public self, is the proposition (p. 315). The quantitative in- 
terpretation comes out when Mr. Baldwin says ‘‘in case I know the 
action is quite private, quite secret, absolutely unknown to anybody 
else, then the full reinstatement of the conditions of an ethical judg- 
ment, is, ‘sso facto, not present’’ (p. 315). And, again, the thought 
that the judgment passed zs actually in the mind of some other is neces- 
sary to a full ethical judgment as such’’ (p. 318; italics mine).' In 
spite of the undoubted help in both reinforcement and enlightenment, 
that we get from confession, or even from imagination of others as 
knowing of our proposed deed, this seems to me extraordinary doctrine 
as matter of fact—particularly as often our surest token that an inten- 
tion is wrong, is our shrinking from having anybody else know of it ; 
while according to these statements we could not really judge it wrong 
until we knew somebody else did know of it. But its correctness is 
not so much in question as its contrast with another view of publicity. 
This view emerges upon pp. 498, 499 (as well as pp. 438, 517, 
532). According to this the appeal is to a ‘higher self already 
formed in my breast through social experience,’’ through which I 
‘*anticipate.’’ Its publicity is in its *dea/ reference, and this reference 
is accordingly to every agent ; the quantitative generality follows /rom 
the quantitative ; while, from the other point of view, publicity con- 
sists in actual possession of the same content by /we or more agents. 
The doctrine now propounded is that just because the ethical self as 
such is general, its thought must be accepted and ratified by any self, 
whether you or me. 

Naturally, when we come to ethical growth, the latter point of view 
dominates. According to the first conception, a thought originally not 
common to a number—a quantitative conception—and general because involved in the 
group as such). ‘The crucial question is this: Is the idea which, as thought, is pecu- 
liar to the father, but which he insists upon having obeyed, general or not ? If not, 
does it become general simply éecause others obey? Or, in so far as it is an inter- 
pretation of the interests of the group as such, is it, perforce, general from the start ? 

' See also p. 425. The passage on p. 435 is open to either interpretation. 
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ethical becomes such when one knows somebody else accepts it—a 
process of moral legislation by majorities that leaves Hobbes nowhere. 
But “ he now learns that the growth of society is but the generalization 
of the individual’s ethical ought into society’s conventional ought ”’ 
(p- 534). Hence ethical rules are ‘capable’ of being embodied 
in the sanctions of society ; ‘‘they are fo have the publicity which 
attaches to the ethical sanction as such” (p. 534). The contradic- 
tion is obvious enough when we recall that at the outset the judgment 
could not be ethical unless it a/ready had such publicity. Add that 
Mr. Baldwin finds the final and most significant conflict between indi- 
vidual and society to be precisely in the cases where the individual 
opposes his ethical judgment to those of others (see pp. 539-540 and 
p- 544), and we see how completely Mr. Baldwin has shifted his 
statement of the interpretation of the nature of publicity and generality. ' 
All these various contradictions summarize themselves in Mr. Bald- 
win’s varying conceptions of the socius or social personality. There 
seem to be no less than three independent and incompatible views on 
this point. One of these goes back to identity of content, established 
by imitation. Any self isin so far a socius as it is built up by imitative 
appropriations from others. But on a more organic basis, the 
community self, or spirit, the sense of common interest, of acom- 
munity of situation, in which all live, and of which their thoughts 
are interpretations, is the socius (pp. 30, 32, 47). ‘The third view 
serves as a bridge to pass over from the first individualistic notion to 
the second highly socialized one. According to this, the socius is the 
common element in ego and alter. ‘This is like the first view in that 
it begins with separate selves. It differs in that neither self as such is 
the socius, but simply the identity of content. It is like the second 
view in that the concept of the ‘common’ is used, but differs in that it 
! Limits of space compel me to relegate to a footnote the fact that Mr. Baldwin has 
precisely the same contradiction concerning the relation of intelligence and the ethical 
On one hand, the very nature of intelligence is to generalize, and hence to usher in 
the ethical, especially since the general as such is motor or dynamic. On the other, 
the intelligence occupies a lower plane, is ‘ private,’ ‘ personal,’ or, when named 
* social,’ is so named simply because it uses social forces for personal advantages, and 
is finally displaced by the ethical sentiment. I cannot work this out in detail ; but 
the reader is referred to pp. 397, 398, 250, for the first position; and to pp. 321, 
323, 327, 382, 527 for the second. On p. 515, both views are stated—one that in 
telligence tends toward selfish use, the other, that intelligence, as such, is general 
izing process ; and be it remembered, the ‘ general ’ is the only psychological criterion 
afforded for the ethical—a fact which does not prevent Mr. Baldwin from remarking 
that one cannot give reasons ‘‘ for pronouncing conduct right’’ (p. 395; see also p. 
535). Mr. Baldwin, indeed, appears to reconcile the genetic and the intuitive views 


by taking them both by turns. 
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is one of abstract content, instead of a principle of organization. 
On pages 53 and 55 the socius is respectively public opinion, the 
relationships existing between members of a family, and another per- 
son whom the child obeys. On page 24, all three conceptions get hap- 
pily stated in sequence. (a) ‘‘He thinks of the other, the alter, as 
his socius, just as he thinks of himself as the other’s socius ; and the 
only thing that remains more or less stable, throughout the whole 
growth is the fact that there is (4) a growing sense of self which in- 
cludes both terms, the ego and the alter. In short (c) “he real self ts 
the bipolar self, the social self, the socius.” ' 

I should be glad to speak upon the more strictly psychological side 
of Mr. Baldwin’s conception of the relation of thought-content and 
action, and of its specific application to the problem of the nature of de- 
sire, and also to say something about the psychology of imitation as 
such, and the psychology of the relation of habit and accommodation. 
But I have used an intolerable amount of space in following the con- 
cepts of the relations of the individual and the social through the various 
forms in which they appear, and must abstain. It would be a grateful 
task not only to acknowledge the suggestiveness, the thought-provoking 
and thought-compelling quality of Mr. Baldwin’s book—that goes with- 
out saying—but to point out the richness of the details of many of the 
various discussions which have just been criticised as regards their co- 
herency in fundamental concepts. More particularly should I like to re- 
fer to the value of the discussions of the social aids to invention (lan- 
guage, play, and art) ; to the clear and judicious summing up under the 
second head ; to the original contribution to the theories of art which 
adds the factor of ‘ showing off,’ at once psychical and social, to the ordi- 
nary play-concept ; to the admirable conception of the genius, so free 
both from the attempt to explain away his significance, by losing him in 
the social mass, and from the attempt on the other side to isolate him 
upon a mysterious non-social pedestal ; to the discussion of the develop- 
ment of bashfulness and shame, etc. I should regret very much to have 
my failure to call attention to these matters interpreted as failure to 
recognize their positive value. But I chiefly desire to acknowledge 
the indebtedness, on the part of all interested in the relations of 
psychology and sociology, to Mr. Baldwin for his courage in attacking 
at first hand problems which most steer clear of, or simply repeat well- 
worn conventionalites concerning, and for the fresh, varied, and vigorous 
way in which he has opened up new problems and new points of view. 

Tue Universtry or Cuicaco. Joun Dewey. 

' The letters interjected are my own, of course. (@) gives the individualistic view; 


(¢) the social organization, or community view; (4) the identity of content view. 
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De sociale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie. _Vorlesungen tiber 
sociale 'Philosophie und ihre Geschichte. Von Dr. Lupwic Sretn, 
Ord. Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Bern. Stuttgart, 
Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1897.—pp. xx, 791. 

Socialism and sociology are such different conceptions to the Amer- 
ican mind that their points of contact are often ignored or neglected. 
Each may be traced to Saint Simon, each was at the start a reaction 
against individualism, each involves a criticism of the classical or or- 
thodox political economy, each has shown a tendency to ally itself with 
Christianity. ‘The mastery exercised in this field over the English-speak - 
ing world by Mr. Spencer’s thought, is shown in the fact that by calling 
his gospel of individualism * sociology,’ he has been able to establish the 
popular impression of that study as something almost the opposite of 
socialism. That on the continent of Europe the two currents of 
thought have run a more parallel course, is illustrated in the present 
work. It does not involve a polemic against all socialism, like Mr. 
Spencer’s writings, nor does it ignore the subject like the writings 
of nearly all American sociologists. The practical aim seems rather 
to be the substitution of one type of socialism for another. ‘The writer 
admits that his standpoint, at least in matters of social pedagogy, is 
essentially that of the ethical socialists of the Fabian society (p. 729): 
insists that the socialistic movement must be penetrated by religious 
elements and moral ideas (p. 13); and shows his opposition to many 
positions of the Social Democrats, above all to their insistence that 
economic and material factors are the only ones at work in social evo- 
lution (¢.¢., pp. 247, 648). 

Every problem, and so that of the theory of society, has three sides: 
its origin, its development, and its present condition (p. 29). ‘This 
division determines the three parts of the volume treating of the 
origins of social life, and of the development and present condition 
of the theories of that life. ‘To special students the historical sketch 
which occupies nearly one half the volume (pp. 175-510) is of less 
interest than the other sections. Over one-fourth of this part is given 
to a history and criticism of the socialistic movement from Saint Simon 
to Karl Marx. 

The author rejects Spencer’s organic method of social study as ‘*‘ an 
echo of the organic theory of the state,’’ Hegel’s dialectic method (p. 
397 ), the speculative dogmatic method of Herbart (p. 717), and urges 
the employment in their stead of the comparative historic method (p. 
494), which traces the development of ideas and institutions under the 
principle of immanent teleology. ‘This, however, is only a regulative, 
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not a constitutive principle and as such has no more than a subjec- 
tive value (p. 50). 

The social question is held to be that of the proper adjustment be- 
tween the interests of the individual and the interests of the species 
(p. 514) ; or, more specifically, that of the conditions of civilized social 
life and organization needed to produce the equilibrium most satisfac- 
tory to all members (p. 14). . All special social problems are phases 
of this one, and are treated by the science which examines the basis of 
social life in all its forms, sociology. ‘To admit the problem insoluble 
cannot prevent its being attacked. It is the problem of the imme- 
diate future ; it has been faced by state and church, science and art ; 
philosophy as well must contribute to the discussion, especially as 
sociology in origin and method is a philosophical discipline (p. 14). 
The object of the work is to present as much sociological truth as the 
present condition of the study admits (p. 29), and to portray by an 
empirical and inductive method the present social tendencies, as Fichte 
a century earlier by the speculative method did for the tendencies of 
his time (p. 647). 

‘The antagonism between individual and race appears in the political 
and social field as the opposition between liberty and equality. The 
individual as a person demands the greatest possible liberty ; as repre- 
sentative of the race, he strives for equality (p. 601), and the two in 
their unlimited sense involve irreconcilable contradiction (p. 324). 
Entire personal liberty has never existed ; for unprotected liberty is 
nonsense, and protection involves some restraint on liberty (p. 599). 
Hence political liberty is not the goal of humanity (p. 691), as Hegel 
and Spencer have taught (p. 496, note), but only one of its ends. 
Equality is either positive or negative. ‘The theory of positive equality 
claims that the individualities of men are equal at the start, and differ 
only as a result of development under diverse conditions. The theory 
of negative equality admits man’s original diversity of nature, and de- 
mands the removal of all restrictions upon its development (p. 321). 
Neither the social liberty of capitalistic individualism, nor the social 
equality of communism is defensible, and some compromise between 
the two is necessary. That compromise is socialism (p. 332). 

As socialism is, in large measure, a criticism upon the institution of 
private property, Professor Stein’s views upon this subject are funda- 
mental. While its historical, logica!, and legal aspects have been care- 


‘ fully studied, the psychological bases of property have been somewhat 


overlooked (p. 81). It has developed from possession, 7.¢., the 
preservation of goods for future need. Hence, without the conception 
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of a future and of need, there can be no possession. ‘These notions 
have arisen especially in cool or cold climates where variations of sea- 
sons and of food supply have necessitated accumulation (p. 88). Prop- 
erty in movables long preceded that in land, and, as in marriage, there 
has been a tendency to emphasize the exclusiveness of the relation 
(p. 90). The history of the institution shows that it has uniformly 
adapted itself to varying social needs (p. 102); it is an historical cate- 
gory, and not a dogma (p. 549). ‘The tendency of modern legislation 
is to limit one’s power over his property, and to favor the debtor at the 
expense of the creditor (pp. 551,553). Moreover, while the content 
of the conception is narrowing, its denotation is extending to include 
property in ideas and the property of fictitious persons (pp. 560, 562). 
Through the agency of corporations a form of community property has 
been drawn into the primary service of the individual, to the contra- 
diction of the institution of private property and to the subversion of 
the very end of property gratification (pp. 568, f.). The immediate 
solution of the antagonism of interests in this field between indi- 
viduals and society is likely to be the growth of some form interme- 
diate between private and communal property (p. 575). Thus 
dangerous and unhealthy industries, such as powder-making, match- 
making, or mining, and all underground wealth (unimproved water- 
powers or future inventions) should be transferred to the state (p. 587). 

The diverse interests of individual and race are to be harmonized, 
then, not by sympathy or charity, not by mere political liberty, but 
only by economic proportionality, or relative equality decreed by the 
law and maintained by the state (pp. 610 f.). ‘This involves a legal 
protection of the weak and a subordination of individual interests to 
those of the community or of humanity. Such a state socialism is to be 
based on an admission of the legal right to existence (p. 615), and a 
legal guarantee to the weak and dependent classes of a minimum of sub- 
sistence. ‘This notion is implied in the present exemptions of a mini- 
mum amount of property from taxation or execution, and also in the 
principle of progressive taxation (p. 619). A corollary of the right to 
existence is the legal right to work, and over against both may be set the 
duty to work, a duty now maintained by public opinion and to be em- 
bodied in law (p. 629). The law should fix a maximum as well as a 
minimum of subsistence, but no such social minima and maxima can 
be rigid and unvarying (p. 642). The amount of labor does not 
vary with its duration, as is maintained by Ricardo, Marx, and the 
advocates of a general eight-hour day (p. 631). Our public life 
is thus becoming more socialized, not by reversion to medievalism or 
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by approaching a social revolution, but by gradual legal change, in- 
volving a compulsory education of citizens in altruism (p. 608). 

While at present legal imperatives have greater educational influence 
than those of ethics or religion (p. 606), yet in the history of mankind 
religion has been perhaps the mightiest power in socializing man (p. 
164). Prior to the last few centuries the solidarity of man has been 
recognized only as a religious solidarity, and as religion in some form 
has always existed so it will probably continue to exist (p. 668). The 
question is: What form will it take? How is it to regain its influence 
over the masses of unbelievers? How restore to them poetry and 
ideals? The notion of this world must displace that of the other 
world, faith in society’s control of its destiny must succeed to faith in 
God’s control of it. Man as evil is the only devil, man as good the 
only God (p. 673). Sucha doctrine of social solidarity is not merely 
to be heralded as a realization of the kingdom of God, but its advent 
may be demonstrated by the figures of commerce, insurance, and labor. 
The clergy should secularize themselves, study the social sciences, and 
show the laity how to further the coming of the social millenium by 
striving for the development of a higher social type of man. In this 
way historic Christianity, shaking itself free from Buddhistic and 
ascetic accretions, and returning to the joy of life expressed in the 
Psalms, will again become the schoolmistress of the human race 
(pp. 682 ff). Sins against God will come to mean sins against 
humanity, and particularly against future generations. All the com- 
mandments of such a religion may be reduced to a categorical impera- 
tive: So act as ever to affirm not only thine own life, but also that of 
thy fellow men, and especially to assure and exalt that of coming gen- 
erations (p. 690). 

Art, like religion, must be socialized ; and here, too, affirmation of the 
joy of life must be the clue (p. 707). Scientists have been individual- 
istic and anti-social in busying themselves in their special branches and 
losing touch with the common fund of human knowledge (p. 211). 
The bonds between the sciences and those binding them all to the 
world at large must be reknit. Ethics and education likewise must be 
socialized, but the detailed consideration of the social aspects of ethics, 
art, science, and education is reserved for another work or another edi- 
tion (p. 693). 

The various forms of social life—classified as either stable, such as 
family, property, society, and state ; or fluid, such as language, law, 
religion, art, ethics and philosophy (p. 31 )—codperate in the gradual 
socialization of humanity. While anti-social man, or man living in 
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isolation, is probably only an unhistoric fiction (p. 138), yet with the 
lapse of time man has become ever more social. New feelings and 
new institutions have been engendered. As love of nature has been 
shown to be of comparatively recent origin, so the same is probably 
true of friendship, patriotism, etc. Marriage is much older than 
sexual love (p. 61). Sociability, then, is to be regarded as a result of 
evolution (p. 495). The industrial type of the present is not the 
final stage Spencer deems it ; indeed, during the life of its herald it be- 
gins to disappear and to make room for the coming social type (p. 
497) of which Spencer in his #¢/ics caught a glimpse. The develop- 
ment of this social type economically, intellectually, and morally, is the 
preéminent end of the race (p. 691). It fosters rather than injures 
individuality, for in many lines of social evolution the fundamental 
fact is the increasing development of personality. The obvious ten- 
dency of marriage is towards an increase of personality by the constant 
increment of psychic elements, a struggle for individuality (p. 79). 
The history of property shows a like transition from communism to 
individualism (p. 91), and the despotic state marks the same change 
from the earlier gens. Indeed individuality is held to be ‘* the deep- 
est hidden meaning of all processes of social evolution ’’ (p. 116). 

To this recognition of the fundamental value of personality Profes- 
sor Stein’s refusal to let the individual be merged in the group may be 
due. Social activities spring not only from social groups as Gum- 
flowicz insists (p. 520), but rather from the interaction of individuals 
and groups. Even if the average man be a product of his circum- 
stances, the genius creates new circumstances (p. 525). The modern 
emphasis upon environment is exaggerated and is merely a revival in 
biological dress of Plato’s notion that only the universal is actual. In 
truth, society is asystem of interactions between mentally differentiated 
individuals for common ends (p. 538). 

The foregoing is a summary of the main positions set forth discur- 
sively inthis bulky volume. The lecture form which has been retained 
involves a popular style and frequent repetitions, but for the purposes 
in view the gain is probably more than the loss. Read as the confession 
of faith of a careful and acute student of the history of thought, it will be 
found stimulating, suggestive, and inspiring. ‘The reviewer differs 
from many of the positions taken, but to state his reasons would prob- 
ably be of less service than to summarize, as has been done, the con- 
tents of the work. 

Professor Stein is occasionally uncritical of matters of fact. 
Thus it is at least doubtful whether there are peoples destitute of the 
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idea of the future and so of property (p. 108), and also of the ideas of 
number and time (p. 82). The fact that missionaries to savage tribes 
often have been obliged to coin a word for love in its religious sense, 
is slight evidence that such folks are destitute of the feeling of sexual 
love as a basis of marriage (p. 61). Until love is defined, agreement 
or disagreement is impossible. 

But in its analysis and criticism of arguments, and in the synthetic 
power wherewith it outlines a coherent view of the present and the 
near future of civilized society, his work is very able, and will command 
attention. It reveals and will impart to many a rational social opti- 
mism and a sanguine faith in the steady and rapid transformation of 
man, whereby he is becoming at once more individualized, and more 


social and altruistic. 
W. F. WILLcox. 


Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Warp. New York and 

London, The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. xii, 301. 

This book consists of a series of twelve lectures delivered at the 
School of Sociology of the Hartford Society for Education Extension, 
and afterwards published in the American Journal of Sociology. As 
here republished, they are intended to form a connected work on 
sociology, setting forth the outlines of the science and its relations to 
other sciences and to practical life. The work is divided into two 
parts of six chapters each, the first part entitled ‘‘ Social Philosophy,’’ 
and the second part ‘‘ Social Science.’’ The author remarks that 
‘* since it has been perceived that science consists in the discovery of 
truth and not in the accumulation of facts, the distinction between 
science and philosophy has become less clear than it was formerly sup- 
posed to be” (Preface, pp. vii, viii). His own view on this point is 
that of Professor Flint, whom he quotes with approval as saying that 
the philosophy of a subject is ‘‘ the view or theory of the relations of 
the subject to other subjects and to the known world in general’’ 
(Preface, p. viii). In pursuance of this idea, therefore, he proceeds 
to consider the place of sociology among the sciences and its relations 
to biology, psychology, and other subjects, and then undertakes to tell 
us what are the main principles of sociology itself. 

But what is sociology? The subject has been so much talked about 
and written about since Auguste Comte invented the term, that one 
would naturally think that the nature of the science and its field of 
view must by this time be very well known, yet most people are com- 
pletely in the dark as to what it is. The term ‘sociology’ is some- 
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times used as a collective term for the various social sciences, including 
ethnology, economics, jurisprudence, and the rest ; but those who, like 
Mr. Ward and Professor Giddings, have written treatises on the sub- 
ject, claim that it is a’single science, distinct from all of these. In some 
of the great cities, the college settlements that have been established 
among the poorest classes are often spoken of as ‘ sociological labora- 
tories,’ and this name is sometimes applied to the regular charitable 
societies ; so that in the minds of some people ‘ sociology ’ has become 
or with charitable work in gen- 


’ 


nearly synonymous with ‘slumming 
eral. Tomy mind ‘sociology’ seems to be simply a zame looking 
about for an object to attach itself to; and I, therefore, opened Mr. 
Ward's book, as I have opened others professing to treat of sociology, 
in the hope of getting new light on the subject. But after reading this 
book with care, I am as much in the dark as ever. I cannot find in 
his twelve chapters anything that resembles the outlines of a science ; 
nay, more, I cannot find even a single scientific principle, except such 
as belong tosome other science than sociology. Yet he everywhere 
speaks of sociology as if it were as well known and as clearly defined as 
arithmetic or chemistry. 

Mr. Ward begins his discussion with a chapter on the place of soci- 
ology among the sciences, which is merely a repetition of the ideas of 
Comte ; and at the close of that chapter he says: ‘‘ We see, then, the 
high place which sociology, properly defined, should hold among the 
sciences, and how clear and incisive are the boundaries which mark it 
(p. 20). Yet he carefully 


? 


off from all other branches of learning 
refrains from defining it himself, remarking that ‘‘ it is not definitions 
that are needed, but clear explanations and definite delimitations of 
its field’’ (Preface, p.x). But I submit that what is most needed is a 
group of facts and principles belonging to sociology and not belonging 
to any other recognized science ; and I cannot find anything of the 
kind in Mr. Ward’s book, nor in any other professedly sociological 
treatise that | have met with. It is easy enough to distinguish social 
science from physical science, but how is sociology to be distinguished 
from the special social sciences and from psychology ? Mr. Ward 
touches on this subject in one place, though only very briefly, and, 
alluding to the special social sciences, says: ‘‘ No one of these, nor 
all of them together, can be said to form sociology, but sociology is 
the synthesis of them all’’ (p. 136). But surely, we cannot make a 
synthesis without a synthesizing principle ; yet, so far as | can see, 
Mr. Ward has not even attempted to establish such a principle. In 
my opinion, the only authority capable of codrdinating the various 
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social sciences, and assigning to each its proper place in the general 
scheme of human knowledge, is ethics ; and ethics is not a science at 
all, and cannot be made a science, but is a branch of philosophy. 

Such being the present status of the so-called ‘ science’ of sociology, 
we must expect that a work professing to treat that subject will be of a 
rambling character, and that is the case with the book before us. The 
author, as our readers doubtless know, has published two larger works 
on the same theme, entitled Dynamic Sociology and The Psychic Fac- 
tors of Civilization ; and consequently we do not expect in the present 
work anything original or elaborate, but only a general view of sociol- 
ogy as he understands it. What we find is a heterogeneous collection 
of facts and principles taken from the special social sciences and from 
psychology, together with a mass of irrelevant matter belonging to 
physics and biology. Mr. Ward, indeed, is not deluded, as some 
writers are, with the idea that sociology is an outlying province of 
biology, but holds that it is based on psychology. He does not agree 
with those who regard society as an organism, and he also points out 
that the so-called ‘ societies’ that exist in the animal world are radically 
different from human society, since they are based on instinct, while 
human society is based on reason. Yet he thinks that society re- 
sembles some of the lower organisms, and he is perpetually bringing 
forward biological facts and theories, and applying biological analogies 
to the phenomena of social life. The notion that society is an organ- 
ism seems to me one of the strangest follies of the age. An organism 
is a body ; society is a concourse of minds. Society is based on the 
moral law, and could not exist without that law ; an organism has no 
moral quality at all. In an organism, such as the human body, the 
members exist only for the sake of the whole organism ; society exists 
only for the sake of its members. ‘Thus society, far from being an 
organism, is in most respects the antithesis of one. It is to be re- 
gretted, therefore, that Mr. Ward did not leave biological facts and 
categories out of consideration altogether, and treat social science 
from a purely psychological standpoint. 

He approaches the nearest to that standpoint in his chapter on the 
social forces, where he sets forth in brief the view of those forces pre- 
viously developed in his larger works. The social forces, he truly 
says, are feelings, and especially desires ; but it is rather strange to see 
this theory advanced as something new, for his ‘social forces’ are 
what ethical writers have called the ‘springs of action,’ and some of 
those writers, as Bentham and Martineau, have given a list of 
them much more elaborate than that given in this book. However, 
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it is worth something to have the psychological character of the social 
forces recognized ; but unfortunately the chapter treating of that sub- 
ject is immediately followed by another on the ‘ mechanics of society,’ 
in which the psychological character of social phenomena is almost 
forgotten, and we are treated to a series of remarks about statics and 
dynamics, the Newtonian laws of motion and the correlation of forces, 
with other matter of the same sort borrowed from the physical 
sciences, the connection of which with social science may be apparent 
to Mr. Ward, but, I venture to say, will be wholly imperceptible to 
most of his readers. Whether there ever will be a single science to 
which the name ‘sociology’ can be properly applied, time only can 
tell ; but there certainly will not be until those who are trying to con- 
struct the science have freed themselves from their bondage to physics 
and biology. 

Leaving the subject of social forces, the author goes on to speak of 
the purpose of sociology, and rightly holds that, though every science 
has both a theoretical and a practical aspect, the main purpose of social 
science is to promote the betterment of society. ‘‘ The laws of na- 
ture,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ have always proved capable of being turned to 
man’s advantage in proportion as they have been made known, and 
there is no reason to suppose that those of human nature and of society 
will form an exception’’ (p. 199). And he adds that ‘‘ when the 
true science of society shall be established and accepted as other 
sciences are accepted, its influence on the interests of man, and the 
destiny of the race will be as much greater than that of the simpler 
sciences as sociology is nearer to man and more intimately bound up 
with all that concerns his welfare’’ (p. 212). In these remarks there 
is much truth; yet I cannot agree with Mr. Ward that ‘‘ most of the 
evils of society result from a lack of scientific knowledge on the part 
of the so-called practical men’’ (p. 193). On the contrary, I think 
those evils are due mainly to moral causes, which no scientific knowl- 
edge will enable us to remove. Still, if sociology can cure any of the 
evils that society is heir to, it will not only confer a benefit on hu- 
manity, but will give incontestable proof of its own existence ; so let 
us hope that the devotees of the science will proceed without delay to 


put it to practical use in the work of social reform. 
J. B. Pererson. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Psychology and the Real Life. HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Atlantic Monthly, 

May, 1898, pp. 602-613. 

Psychology now occupies the central place in the thought of our time, 
and it may be well to examine the view of the universe which emerges from 
the psychological standpoint. For a consistent psychology, consciousness 
is simply an abstraction from the totality of conscious facts, the mere pre- 
supposition making possible the existence of the content of consciousness. 
Personality is a content, an idea which develops like other ideas, and is 
subject to the same laws. This psychological personality is free, if free- 
dom means absence of outer force or of pathological disturbance. We 
are free since the causes of our actions are our own motives and thus lie 
within. Of course, these causes have themselves causes which are external, 
so that ultimately we are not free in any sense, but dependent on the cos- 
mos and its laws. Further, since the actions of personalities are the neces- 
sarily determined functions of psycho-physical organisms, the norms and 
laws which these personalities obey can only be psychical contents char- 
acterized by special effects. The ethical, wsthetic, and logical laws are thus 
the product of psychological laws. This psychological origin of all our 
inner laws need cause us no disturbance, we are told, for their final goal is 
the production of a special psycho-physical state, namely, agreeable feeling. 
The metaphysical creed of this standpoint can easily be deduced. The 
physical world is given to us only as sensation ; hence, only our mind stuff 
js real, for this alone is directly given. But we have no right to call it 
‘ours,’ for other personalities exist only as our ideas, and without an Alter 
there can be no Ego. The real world, therefore, is the impersonal series 
of successive psychical states. But succession implies time, and time is a 
construction, not something immediately given. For psychology, then, the 
real fact is without time as without personality ; it is for nobody, for no end 
and with no value. It is obvious, however, that we cannot accept this as 
a final view in regard to life and the world. The psychologist has a right 
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to transform the mental life for his own purposes, and this transformation is 
scientifically true, since it has its purpose for our thought and is logically 
valuable. But lifeand history, ethics and philosophy, have neither the right 
nor the duty to accept as a picture of reality the psychological results. This 
is most clearly evident from the fact that the elements of real life which 
psychology transforms are themselves the influences which render the 
transformation possible. That we have a psychology at all, is an outcome 
of the primary fact that we have logical ends or purposes. Again, the 
psychological attempt to understand the world would have no meaning if 
the activity were not directed to an end which is regarded as valuable. 
Similarly there is no science and no thought which does not acknowledge 
an ‘ ought,’ the super-individual obligation to decide so and not otherwise. 
Psychology thus presupposes an absolute truth and morality. Psychology 
may dissolve our will, personality, and freedom, but we must not forget 
that it speaks only of that will and that personality which are substituted 
by metamorphosis for the will of real life, and it is the latter which creates 
psychology in the service of its ends and ideals. Will is thus the bearer of 
all science and all thought. In the real life we are willing subjects, whose 
reality is given in our will attitudes ; we know ourselves as these willing 
subjects. But the will is not a perceivable object, and the psychologist, 
as soon as he enters on the study of the will, must substitute for the real 
will a complex of sensations. He must regard the will as a complex of 
possible elements of perceptive ideas. Psychology and natural science 
alike abstract from the will, and deal with the merely existent. Both con- 
sider their material as merely perceivable objects, which are made up from 
elements that determine one another by causal connections. But the real will 
is free, and it is the work of this free will to picture for its own purposes the 
world as a causally determined system. ‘‘ We are blind if we forget that 
this transformation and construction is itself the work of the will which 


dictates ends, and the finest herald of its freedom.”’ 
DAVID IRONS. 


Ueber den gegenwartigen Zustand der Psychologie. Richarp WAHLE. Z. 

f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XVI, 4, pp. 241-263. 

The writer prefaces his article with the statement that psychology has not 
yet fully acquired the characteristics of a science. As representative of cur- 
rent views may be regarded Jodl's Lehréuch, Wundt's Grundriss, and 
Ebbinghaus's Grundziige. \n the first two an incorrect ontology is held with 
regard to such notions as unity, part, conditions, act, etc., while the latter 
work is rather indifferent to ontological considerations. The psychical 
unity conceived by Jodl has nowhere an analogy, and is scientifically useless. 
And because this author ascribes to the particular state of consciousness 
the unity that belongs only to the entire self, he fails to combine satis- 
factorily the different elements present in consciousness, or to transcend the 
idea of their temporal succession. His distinction between the inner and 
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the outer is incorrect, for these terms do not apply. In Wundt we find the 
same general mode of thought. Whether the particular state of conscious- 
ness is in every case a will process, or whether the will has only a method- 
ological significance, he does not make clear. Nor does he show good 
reason for his distinction between sensations as objective, and feelings as 
subjective. In his treatment of the feelings he is far too ready to discover 
unanalyzable elements, and he speaks of the Verschme/sung or blending of 
the feelings in an unmetaphorical sense. In Ebbinghaus's first volume we 
find the promise of a more, though not of an entirely consistent treatment— 


a promise which, it is hoped, the succeeding volumes may fulfil. 
Boyp Bone. 


The Psychology of Religion. UAIRAMM. STANLEY. Psych. Rev., V, 3, pp. 

254-278. 

The objects of reverence and worship in the earliest religions are not 
‘ spirits’ but merely superior animate beings. Since it is a mark of supe- 
rior beings that they keep themselves aloof, religion at an early stage be- 
comes a relation to beings more or less unseen. ‘This does not mean, 
however, that it becomes for the savage a relation to an invisible, much 
less a spiritual, being. If the primitive nature of religion is not to be 
sought in a doctrine of spirits, we must search elsewhere. It is obvious at 
once that religion is a mode of psychic relation to superiors. At some crit- 
ical period in its existence it happened that some exceptional animal at- 
tained this useful variation, worshipful action, through attaining that psychic 
mode we call religious emotion. Religion then may be psychologically 
defined as ‘‘a perception of a highly superior personal being, leading to a 
peculiar mode of emotion and will toward that being and thus securing the 
most advantageous action."' If now we consider the various forms of re- 
ligion, we find that many of them cannot be explained by a doctrine of 
utility. While ancestor and hero-worship have plainly sociological utility 
from the first, the same cannot be said of the worship of malignant deities. 
Religion, as a mode of feeling and action toward highly superior beings, has 
only ina few forms and in a limited way a raison d é¢re for the evolutionist, 
and its whole process of growth seems contrary toacceptedlaws. Norcan 
it be said that religion secures incidental social advantages which serve to 
perpetuate it, harmful though it be in its first intention, for it is not true 
that the more religious tribes are the more successful. Mr. Marshall con- 
tends that religion derives a socializing force from the fact that it represses 
individualism and promotes submissiveness to authority. A form of society 
maintained in this way, however, is the lower form of tyranny and despo- 
tism, and all social advance has been towards a stage of freedom in which the 
individual in realizing himself at the same time satisfies the rational demands 
of society. Further, it is evident that the original socializing force was war 
and not religion. Of course religion has undoubtedly influenced public 
and private morality. Ethics indeed appears to originate in religion, and 
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is primarily the feeling of ought in reference to the command of a high su- 
perior to whom allegiance and devotion are due. On the side of intuition 
and feeling, religion develops into art ; and art is plainly a great social uni- 
fier. Both art and morality become ends in themselves, and the same is 
true of religion. Though at first God is for the man, in pure religion man 
is for the God. Religion claims life as its servant, and thus the function 
of life is for religion, and not vice versa as science is inclined to say. Re- 
ligion then, while it begins as a means to action, finally becomes, in art 
and morality, and also by itself, an end in itself. Hence it requires, not 
objective validity or function, but subjective validity or function. ‘*‘ Relig- 
ion is true as music is true in being true to itself in its highest emotion- 
ality." Thus, though religion in all its forms contributes more or less to 
social function, this is neither its incentive nor justification, and a complete 
interpretation of religion from the biologico-sociological view becomes im- 
possible. Davip IRoNs. 


A Contribution Towards an Improvement in Psychological Method. W. 

McDouGaL_. Mind, No. 26, pp. 159-178. 

What are the conditions of the occurrence of consciousness in terms of 
neural process? This is the question here considered. ‘The facts show 
that ‘‘ consciousness varies with neither the complexity, nor the intensity, 
nor the anatomical seat of the neural processes in conjunction with which 
it occurs ;'" consciousness does, however, always accompany the acquire- 
ment of experience. Where there is no consciousness there is no experi- 
ence and conversely ; and where there 7s consciousness there is experience, 
and conversely. If we try to express experience in terms of neural pro- 
cess, we must say that it means the establishment of new relations among 
nerve cells and their processes. When such connections are thoroughly 
established, consciousness drops out ; the system becomes reflex and may 
later be incorporated into a more complicated reflex system. There are 
four levels of reflex paths in the nervous system of the mammal. The low- 
est represents the paths of the simple reflexes of the spinal cord and bulb, 
which are fixed and involve no consciousness. The second level repre- 
sents the paths of the more complex but less fully organized instinctive ac- 
tions. These two inthe actual individual are congenital. The third level 
represents the paths in the cerebral cortex formed by the habits of the in- 
dividual, and the fourth level comprises those neurons not yet organized 
into paths, thus affording possibilities of new reactions, and the acquire- 
ment of new habits. STELLA E. SHARP. 


ETHICAL. 


Theory and Practice. J. B. Battie. Int. J. E., VIII, 3, pp. 291-316. 
‘Instinct,’ ‘common sense,’ ‘ dictates of experience’ are commonly re- 

garded as more trustworthy than theory. Non-theoretical guides are sup- 

posed to be more directly true of reality than theory, which is looked upon 
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as the product of one’s own mind. But the origin of theory is that of all 
knowledge, and the test of all guides is experience. All principles are 
tenable which work properly. Their function is to furnish unity in action. 
Theory best embodies this unity of aim, and so-called non-theoretical 
forms implicitly represent theory. Theory is the consummation of man’s 
knowledge of his principles of conduct; all his principles of action are 
theoretical expressions for the conditions under which his actions can be 
realized ; all his actions are simply the realization of these principles. We 
shall see the truth of this if we consider practical activity as it presents itself 
in ordinary life. Practice may be taken as identical with action in general, 
and all action will be found in its last resort to be the medium by which 
ends are realized. Ends may be derived from two broadly distinguishable 
sources. We may seek to fulfil an end which we determine simply by ideas 
which belong to us as reason-constituted beings ; such, for instance, are as- 
thetic, imaginary, and moral ideas. On the other hand, our end may be 
determined by a consideration of the nature and conditions of the external 
world in which our end is to be realized, as, ¢.g., when we seek to make 
anything or engage in any enterprise. In the case of the realization of the 
second form of end it seems impossible to find where theory ends and 
practice begins, for we must be acquainted, not merely with the end as such, 
but with all that lies between the first step and final completion. In the 
case of the first kind of ends the question is more difficult, but the answer 
is the same. Our position briefly is that all conduct in the narrow sense of 
the term presupposes and expresses a theory of life ; morality is the de- 
liberate and responsible working out into details of a certain conception of 
the import and purport of human existence ; hence, once again practice and 
theory are one and inseparable. It is, therefore, wrong to maintain the 
self-dependence of theory, its independence of practice. In moral and 
spiritual life, for instance, theory is nothing but the deepening of our con- 
sciousness of these aspects of experience. It cannot come into existence 
except in the form of actual activity. Law, dogma, and doctrine are not 
mere excresences on experience, but are inevitable interpretative expres- 
sions of it. Hence, the only legitimate method to enlarge and if need be to 
criticise existing theories, is first of all to share with the sincerest intensity 
the life's experience out of which they arose. 
L. R. ROGERS. 


Evolution and Ethics. JouN Dewey. Monist, VIII, 3, pp. 321-341. 
The problem raised by Huxley in his Romanes lecture is that of the relation 
of the evolutionary concepts, ‘ fitness,’ ‘ struggle for existence’ and ‘ natural 
selection’ to the ethical concepts. (1) The fittest survives in the ethical, as 
truly as in the cosmic process. There is no ultimate dualism between man 
and nature. Man is an organ of the cosmic process in effecting its own 
progress, and this progress consists essentially in making over a part of the 
environment by relating it more intimately to the environment as a whole. 
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The term ‘fit’ is apt to be misused by being interpreted with reference toa 
former environment. The environment is now a social one, and the con- 
tent of the term ‘fit’ has to be made with reference to social adaptation. 
It is still the fittest that survive ; it is the conditions which have changed. 
(2) The concept of struggle for existence is also controlled by the environ- 
ment in which the struggle takes place. Self-assertion is positively as well 
as negatively a factor in the ethical process. Self-restraint is simply a fac- 
tor within self-assertion ; it relates to the particular ways in which self- 
assertion is made. The alleged distinction between the struggle for 
existence and the struggle for happiness is not consistently maintained by 
Huxley, and is besides an invalid distinction. The difference between the 
cosmic and the ethicai struggle is simply that an act, which was once adapted 
to given conditions, must now be adapted to other conditions. This is the 
truth of Huxley's opposition of the moral and the natural order. The ten- 
sion is between an organ adjusted to a past state and the function required 
by present conditions. This tension demands reconstruction, not annihila- 
tion or substitution. Such a struggle is the permanent law of the ethical 
process. It is conflict with the end or ideal that keeps habit working and 
makes it a flexible and efficient instrument of action. It is as important 
that the ideal should meet the opposition of impulse, as it is that the animal 
prompting should be held to the function suggested by the ideal. (3) Ethical 
or social selection is not radically different from natural selection. Ordeal 
by death is not the only form of natural selection ; there is also the trial by 
the success or failure of specific acts. Through public opinion and educa- 
tion, certain forms of action are constantly stimulated and encouraged, 
while other types are as constantly repressed and punished. The differ- 
ence between man and animal is not that selection has ceased, but that 
selection along the line of variations which enlarge and intensify the en- 
vironment is active as never before.—The entire distinction between the 
ethical and the cosmic process lies in the fact that the process comes to 
consciousness in man; this is the distinction between the moral and un- 
moral. In his moral struggle man is not engaged in conflict with the 
cosmos ; he acts as an organ in maintaining and carrying forward the uni- 
versal process. 3. Ss 


An Objective Study of some Moral Judgments. ¥.C. SHARP. Am. J. 

Ps., IX, 2, pp. 198-235. 

This article emphasizes the need of detailed information about every 
phase of ethical experience as a necessary basis for ethical speculation. 
Opposing theorists must be forced to face the question of the nature and 
extent of possible divergences from their own standpoint and modes of 
thought. The writer desires to set forth the validity and usefulness of a 
method for investigating the facts of the moral consciousness which are 
generally neglected or taken for granted. Certain fundamental assertions 
(which are supported by no evidence of universality) in Martineau's 7y/es 
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of Ethical Theory are selected as the subject for examination. To test 
these statements, a series of ten questions was recently given to the mem- 
bers of the psychological classes in the University of Wisconsin, resulting 
in the receipt of 152 sets of answers. The replies exhibit fundamental 
divergences and contradictions in regard to the matter, immediacy, cer- 
tainty, and object of moral judgments. Attention is called to the possibili- 
ties afforded by such a method of objective investigation into the causes of 
moral judgments. If the various answers to questions such as those given 
can be correlated with various mental traits, with the power of abstraction, 
the power and habitual direction of the imagination, with temperament, 
age, sex, and environment; or if, when brought face to face with his own 
inconsistencies, the person questioned can be led to describe the nature of 
the difference between his various attitudes toward a series of similar 
problems ; if this and much more of the same kind can be done, the founda- 
tion will have been laid for a theory of the conditions of moral judgment, 
which shall not be at the mercy of either the ideals or the whims of indi- 
viduals, or passing generations. Some fragmentary data of the kind 
demanded have been suggested to the writer in the course of his investiga- 
tions, but he has thought it advisable to withhold them because they can 
acquire real significance only as part of a system of facts, most of which 


still await the discoverer. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


The Ethical Motive. FRANKLIN H. Gippincs. Int. J. E., VIII, 3, pp. 

316-327. 

The author rejects all the current hypotheses with regard to the nature 
of the ethical motive, and maintains that the recent studies in the ‘‘ psychol- 
ogy of economic activity’’ enable us for the first time to discover the origin 
of moral impulses, and the conditions of their growth. He starts with the 
theory that utility and value are not qualities inherent in objective things 
or conditions, but ‘‘ phenomena that diminish as the consumption of the 
means of satisfying desire increases." Every want admits of satisfaction, 
and every satisfaction may become satiety. This theory implies (1) that 
‘economic satisfaction’ is the pleasurable activity of a particular organ or 
group of organs at a particular time and in a particular way ; (2) that, if 
certain organs suffer deprivation while particular organs are being fully sat- 
ished, the neglected organs set up a protest. This hunger of the neglected 
parts of our nature, and this protest of the entire organism against the 
over-indulgence of any one appetite, is the ethical motive in its original 
physiological form. There is thus a fundamental difference between the 
‘economic motive’ and the ethical motive. The former is a desire for a 
particular satisfaction of a particular organ in a particular way at a partic- 
ular time ; the latter is the desire for the varied satisfaction of the entire 
organism through continuing time. This account of the subject is of 
course entirely physiological, but ‘‘no modern psychologist will object to 
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discovering that even ethical phenomena have their origin in physiological 
processes.’' Taking the psychological aspect into account, we may say 
that the economic motive is the sum of those normal desires to which at 
any given moment we are giving a preferential attention ; while the ethical 
motive is the sum of those normal desires which at the same given 
moment we are neglecting, but which will presently assert themselves and 
divert attention. This broad distinction between economic and ethical 
motives enables us to discern the ground of the persistent dissatisfaction 
with utilitarian ethics. Further, when we have discovered that the ethical 
motive arises as a reaction of the organism upon the organ, of vague feel- 
ings ¢# masse upon specific feeling, we have discovered the true source of 
moral authority, and also the half-superstitious conception of authority 


which still rules the ordinary mind. 
Davip IRONs. 


L’évolution moderne du droit naturel. L&ON De LANTSHEERE. Rev. 

Néo-Scolastique, No. 17, pp. 45-59. 

The theories of the extreme left wing of the Hegelian School are in- 
structive in this connection. All institutions which appear to be products 
of human reason have their origin in a purely material necessity. The 
economic factor forms the basis of history, evolution is its law, and the 
strife of the classes, add Marx and Engels, is its motive force. These 
principles, which form the gospel of the orthodox socialist school, mingled 
later with those of the positivist school. The eighteenth century witnessed 
an attempt to apply to ethics and politics the methods of the natural 
sciences. Unfortunately, those sciences which served as models were almost 
purely deductive. The errors which resulted are not possible to-day. The 
latest of the sciences, sociology, is distinguished from the older disciplines 
by a greater complexity. Like the others, it will find its progress and per- 
fection only in the rigorous employment of induction, and in the elimina- 
tion of the absolute ; so it has been maintained. The fundamental charac- 
teristic of the positivist philosophy is to regard all phenomena as subject to 
invariable natural laws. Sociology is the study of society as a natural 
phenomenon. The division into a social static and a social dynamic is a 
happy innovation. These conceptions of Comte gave rise to many sub- 
sequent works fruitful in new ideas. Darwin's work gave this movement a 
lively impulse. According to the modern view, right is nothing else than 
the specific force of the social organism. The struggle for existence rules 
the evolution of societies. Institutions are constantly modified, they are 
essentially relative, and destined to be replaced by others. There can be 
no guarantee that the onward march of the world is progressive, since 
progress presupposes the existence of an end, and this is excluded by 
hypothesis. Lacking the ideas of end and final cause, the philosophy of 
right loses all fixed orientation. Thus the natural right which the publicists 
of the eighteenth century opposed, as ideal and perfect, to systems of legis- 
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lation, has disappeared at the end of the nineteenth century to give place to 
sociology, which regards all institutions as essentially relative, and which 
occupies itself solely with discovering what laws govern their changes. 
Between these contradictories comes the philosophy of Hegel with its at- 
tempt to reconcile the relative and the absolute. Whether it is necessary 
to accept this alternative, whether it is necessary to sacrifice sociology or 
natural right, is the problem which confronts the theorists of to-day. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


Sel/—-Realization as a Working Moral Principle. HENRY Sturt. Int. J. 

E., VIII, 3, pp. 328-345. 

In this article the author confines himself to the question whether the 
principle of self-realization works well in practice. As a secondary principle 
of conduct it is good, but it fails as a primary principle because ‘‘ it pre- 
vents a man from throwing himself with all his heart into the duties of his 
station.’" ‘Work’ is a higher maxim than ‘realize yourself.’ And if the 
former is made primary, self-realization must be sacrificed to some extent. 
Under present conditions the two principles cannot be perfectly united. 

ELLEN Biss TALBOT. 


Suggestion as a Factor in Social Progress. EDMUND NOBLE. Int. J. E. 

VIII, 2, pp. 214-225. 

The opinion of the community tends to realize itself in the individual or 
class upon whom it bears. The belief which men entertain regarding us, 
establishing itself as a perpetually renewed suggestion, modifies our person- 
ality, and in the end, unless we are strong enough to resist it, fashions 
our character and conduct into more or less of likeness with itself. Ifthe 
attitude of the community is favorable, individual efficiency in any walk 
of life is at its maximum ; on the contrary, an unfavorable attitude must be 
harmful, not only to those against whom it is directed, but also to the com- 
munity itself. We see this first in the home. If, for instance, children be 
constantly treated as irredeemably bad, we implant in their minds the be- 
lief that badness is their normal condition and that they can never hope to 
emerge from it. There are certain classes in society whose mental habit, 
born of their function in civilization, inevitably tends to promote the darker 
views of life and human nature. The ministers of religion and the repre- 
sentatives of the governing classes are cases in point. The legislator 
cannot take chances; he must not err on the side of a too-confiding trust 
in human nature. Like the clergyman, he cannot afford to believe in the 
moral purity of mankind. This pessimistic attitude is injurious to social 
progress. The great need of the time is not the sense of sin, already over- 
emphasized, but a knowledge of men in their higher and better selves. 

L. R. ROGERs. 
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METAPHYSICAL. 


L idéalisme logigue. L. WEBER. Rev. de Mét., V, 6, pp. 682-702. 

The least doubtful of all propositions about existence is the one that 
affirms existence in general. This is the only judgment of reality that in- 
volves no vicious circle or paralogism. Its statement involves both the 
necessity of thought's positing itself as existent, when it expresses itself 
logically and in speech, and the correlative necessity of existence being 
thought. No criterion of the perfect certainty of existence can be found 
outside pure and simple logical existence. The history of philosophy is the 
record of the vicissitudes of our incurable realism. The object of an idea is 
only an idea of which we have another idea on a higher reflective plane 
Idealism must begin by accepting uncritically the universality of possible 
objects, undisturbed by the question of their belonging to different planes 
of existence. Error and truth consist in the relation of idea to idea or 
of judgment to judgment. Logical idealism aims to replace the idea of 
knowing by that of being, and it holds to only two essential characteristics 
of the idea, the affirmation of being, and the self-reflection internal to it. 

ARTHUR NUTT. 


Das Bewusstsein der Transcendenz. G. Urnvues. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 1, 

PP- 453-473. 

The author in this article insists that the knowing mind will not be satis- 
fied with anything short of a knowledge of the thing as it is in itself. 
Since Kant’s time the thing-in-itself has been relegated to the limbo of the 
unknowable, and many think that knowledge can get on tolerably well 
without it. But the object of this paper is to show that, if we do not know 
the thing-in-itself, there is no knowledge. The object of knowledge is not 
the train of images in consciousness, but the reality which transcends con- 
sciousness. By ‘transcendent’ the author means that which is out of con- 
sciousness, but not an unknowable thing-in-itself which has no relation to 
consciousness ; for such a thing is not only unknowable, but can have no 
existence. The transcendent, which is reality, is related cognitively to 
consciousness and is known. In the mind are ideas which are the means 
of knowledge. The problem now arises: How an idea or state of con- 
sciousness can give us a knowledge of that which is different from ideas 
and beyond them. The answer is that ideas represent objects. The ob- 
ject is not given as an idea, but z# an idea. This reference of the idea to 


the object is what is meant by judgment. 
Epwin P. Rosins. 


Erkenninistheoretisches aus der Religionsphilosophie Thiele's. H. SCHWARZ. 
V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 1, pp. 474-508. 
Experience begins with sensible changes produced in the subject by ex- 
ternal objects. Though there is a given element in knowledge, the mind 
brings its own laws or categories to experience. The content of sense is 
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organized by the categories which rest on an immanent and original prin- 
ciple in human thought. The categories are of many kinds, and the prob- 
lem is to trace their development, and show how they apply to experience 
in its various forms. Experience and knowledge grow up gradually, and 
the simpler categories must be used first. These lowest categories apply 
only to sensations, or the given ; and before more concrete categories can 
be used, experience must be objectified and fixed as a ‘this’ or ‘that.’ 
When this stage of knowledge is reached, higher categories arise through 
the mediation of the lower. There is no absolute dualism between sense 
and thought, for the lowest categories, by means of an immanent principle 
of consciousness, organize the given data of sense and refer to an object. 
Epwin P. ROBINs. 


La conscience du devenir. F. Ravn. Rev. de Mét., V, 6, 654-681 ; VI, 

1, 38-60. 

To have the consciousness of becoming is to affirm a law of the contin- 
ued succession of subjective states, which fringe a central state posited by 
thought as always present. We wait for the future at a point of view from 
which we contemplate things as they roll by. It is not correct to say that 
the present disappears even while being thought. The so-called feeling of 
the fusion of states is rather our hesitation on their respective qualitative 
limits. The present is the single element of time. Before and after, as 
as well as what is commonly called the present, #.¢., the actual, are certain 
positions in this present. The present is not permanent in itself, but is so 
when thought posits itself as always present in relation to other, successive 
states. It is always present, then, only by affirmation, or by the law which 
so posits it. This transcendent law itself never becomes. Two simulta- 
neous states make but one present and but one permanent. Thought after- 
wards discovers their separability, and an internal reversibility appears, if 
not of the same degree as the external, yet of the same kind. There is 
nothing in the internal fact to make it more peculiar to the notion of suc- 
cession than to that of the permanent. All these notions are really appli- 
cable to both internal and external phenomena. There is no becoming 
peculiar to consciousness to oppose to the spatial present, as Bergson holds. 
To be conscious of my becoming is to admit the same time element which is 
implied in external movement. Spontaneity is not immediately sensed, but 
is reflective, and is made up of the belief in the possibility of indefinitely re- 
newing psychic life, and of the belief in the power of reflection over things. 
Every spontaneity is such by being affirmed. ARTHUR NUTT. 


Wissen und Glauben. Ericu Apickes. Deutsche Rundschau, Jan., 


1898, pp. 86-107. 

Belief and knowledge are both subjective states which claim to give infor- 
mation regarding external objective relations. But knowledge is valid for 
every one, while belief, primarily at least, holds only for the particular in- 
dividuals concerned. The former rests on grounds which lie in the object ; 
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the latter depends on subjective conditions. It may be urged that if belief 
is so thoroughly subjective, it ought to be banished from the human mind. 
This presupposes however, that man can assume or dispense with belief at 
will. If this is not the case, if knowledge from its very nature is limited, 
and questions perpetually force themselves upon us which knowledge can- 
not answer, it is absurd to discuss whether the existence of belief is justified 
or not. We must, therefore, scek to determine whether there is a sphere 
in which belief alone can rule. In the special sciences, knowledge must 
be supreme, though certainty is not always attainable. The validity of the 
causal law, for instance, cannot be demonstrated with apodictic certainty ; 
it is, however, a probable hypothesis. Such hypotheses, resting upon ob- 
jective data, are distinct from mere beliefs. But science cannot go be- 
yond the sphere of actual or possible experience ; it can tell us nothing 
about the real being of things. Metaphysics seeks to discover the trans- 
cendental reality, to attain a view of the world as a whole, and to deter- 
mine its purpose orend. Here we are in the realm of belief. Meta- 
physics is no demonstrative science, and never can be one, for no science 
can carry us beyond experience into the realm of transcendental reality. Yet 
questions regarding the latter continually arise and cannot be disregarded. 
Knowledge having failed us, feeling and will come into play. These com- 
pel us to fill up the gaps which experience leaves, and constitute the deter- 
mining principles of metaphysics. Individuality is the alpha and omega 
of every metaphysical system. Every theory of the world involves a sys- 
tem of judgments of worth. The metaphysician regards the world in a 
certain way, not because it is demonstrably of such a nature, but because 
it ought to be so if it is to have worth for him. The strife between knowl- 
edge and belief is settled by the recognition of the fact that the two have 


separate spheres. 
Davip IRonNs. 


HISTORICAL. 


Bonnets Einwirkung auf die deutsche Psychologie des vorigen Jahrhunderts. 

JOHANNES Speck. Ar. f. G. Ph., IV, 2, pp. 181-211. 

In this article the writer continues to show how Bonnet worked out his 
theory of empirical psychology. He discusses sensation, presentation, un- 
derstanding, feeling, soul-activity, and the nature of the soul. Under 
understanding he analyzes perception, judgment, and abstraction. He 
distinguishes between sensations and perceptions : the former are passively 
received through the senses, while the latter arise through an activity of 
attention or understanding. Here Bonnet opposes Condillac, who reduces 
all mental states to sensation. Attention, says Condillac, is only a lively 
sensation. Judgment, according to Bonnet, is a function of relation between 
ideas, and arises in the act of comparison which the mind institutes be- 
tween ideas. Lossius took up this doctrine and, by showing that all judg- 
ment is dependent on nerve-activity, proved that truth is relative, since it 
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is the agreeable feeling which arises from the harmony of nerve function. 
Bonnet's psychology of feeling is interesting. He distinguishes feeling and 
sensation. Sensation is objective; while feeling is subjective pleasure- 
pain. Pleasure arises in a moderate degree of nerve-activity, but the cause 
of pain is a violent activity. In his discussion of the activity of the soul he 
distinguishes between attention and volition. This activity is will. It is 
volition proper when directed upon the motor-nerves of the body, but when 
directed upon the nerves of the brain, it is attention. In his discussion of 
the nature of the soul, he criticises the faculty-psychology of the Wolffian 
school, and rules it out on the ground of physiological difficulties, and in 
this he was followed by Irwing, Lossius and Hissmann. They looked upon 
the mind as a unity with different activities, and endeavored to reduce 
them all to one primitive force (Grundkra/t). Some claimed that sensa- 
tion was fundamental, but Tetens objected to this and held that sensation, 
presentation, and thought are grades of the self-activity of the soul. Bonnet 
applies physiological explanations to many of the activities of the mind, and 
by this method accounted for the simpler functions, but did not extend it 
to comparison and judgment which he considered psychical. For Bonnet 
feeling is an important element in mind ; it is feeling which moves the will, 
and it is in feeling that the consciousness of personal identity rests. 
Epwin P. RoBins. 


Der Rationalismus und der Rigorismus in Kants Ethik : Eine kritisch- 
systematische Untersuchung. HH. SCHWARZ. Kant-Studien, II, 1, 2 u. 
3, Pp. 50-68, 259-277. 

The rigorism of Kant's ethics is not a consequence of his rationalism. 
The former is not contained analytically in the latter, but a third term is 
required to connect them. Rationalism may claim that the imperative 
character of duty comes from reason alone ; it may also distinguish be- 
tween moral and practical good, between categorical and hypothetical im- 
peratives, but this is not rigorism. Rigorism maintains that moral action 
is action without inclination, for the sake of the moral law. This rigorism 
is conditioned by Kant's view of the method of scientific ethics. Originally 
an adherent of the English school of ethics, Kant became so convinced of 
its theoretical weakness and its practical harmfulness that his own ethics 
takes the form of a passionate protest against it. In the first place, the 
ethics of feeling rests on a false method, which deduces the practical law 
from the notion of the good. This, according to Kant, is to base morality 
on feeling, and to destroy all morality. In the second place, Kant main- 
tained that no scéence of morals can be founded on feeling, but that, on the 
contrary, the concept of a pure practical law is destroyed. If pleasure is 
the good, the peculiar worth and unconditioned obligation which attach 
to moral judgments disappear. From this Kant concluded that a 
scientific ethics must exclude all feeling. fhe nature of a categorical 
imperative must first be determined, and an object of the will is then 
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judged according to its conformity with that imperative. The exclusion of 
feeling and the primacy given to the categorical imperative, necessarily 
brought in rigorism. This, woven into his rationalism, made the uncon- 
ditioned command appear as a universal law valid for all. This result lay 
dormant in the conscience-theory, which is closely related to Kant's ethics. 
Kant not only employed the method of the conscience-theory with its enmity 
to feeling, but also extended the functions of conscience to the practical reason. 
In this latter procedure he overlooked the fact that, while conscience, in the 
Christian ethics, can furnish a content to the will, and can therefore com- 
mand independently of the inclinations, the purely formal rule of his prac- 
tical reason is necessarily referred for its content to the desires. 
WILLIAM MANAHAN. 


Some Presuppositions for a History of Moral Progress in the first Three 
Centuries, A, D. W. R. Ice. Int. J. E., VIII, 2, pp. 193-202. 
The aim of this article is to offer suggestions towards a history of morals in 

the period named, on somewhat different lines from those of Mr. Lecky’s well- 

known work. The following presuppositions of sucha history are discussed ; 

(1) Moral progress occurs when either the natural tendencies of the individ- 

uals composing a community, or their environment, have been modified for 

the better. (2) There may be a healthy evolution of ideas while there is no 
racial progress, but deterioration. (3) Immediate needs may demand the 
sacrifice of long-cherished hopes, or a lower success may be achieved at the 
cost of a higher. (4) Stress of competition is generally a cause of progress, 
but sometimes of decay. (5) The most brilliant eras follow, rather than coin- 
cide with, those of real racial progress. (6) Periods of corruption are 
often symptomatic of political and social disintegration, not of racial decay. 

(7) Historical crises or convulsions resemble the cataracts of a river, 

which add nothing to its volume. (8) Religious movements always rise 

from social needs. (g) The church in the second and third centuries was 

a reform party in the Roman Empire, which aimed at the reconstruction 

of society on ethical principles. (10) All thoughtful men were seeking a 

remedy for the moral disease which had overtaken the Roman Empire. 

Christianity found two ideas, both of which it profoundly influenced: (a) 

a growing sense of the value of human life; (4) a growing sense of the 


necessity of regulating sexual relations. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


Mandeville’s Place in English Thought. NORMAN Wipe. Mind, No. 

26, pp. 219-232. 

Though the work of Mandeville exerted a great influence upon the eth- 
ical thought of his time, his /ad/e of the Bees having passed through eight 
editions before his death, it yet has been the subject of very little modern 
research. There are two principal points in Mandeville's writings: (1) 
his theory of the origin of society ; (2) his inversion of the teleological 
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argument. Inregard to the first, his position is very nearly that of Hobbes, 
except that he lays more emphasis upon man’s natural capacity to rise out 
of a state of nature. The means by which the socialization of man was ef- 
fected, were praise and blame. The second pointin his system is indicated 
in the secondary title of his book. He attempts to show that the vices 
of mankind are useful forces in society, without which it could not have 
reached its present prosperous state. He practically abandons his first ac- 
count of the origin of society and now affirms that the sociableness of man 
arises, not from a sociable nature, but from ‘‘the multiplicity of his desires 
and the continued opposition he meets with in his endeavors to gratify 
them."’ Mandeville was bitterly attacked on the ground that he destroyed 
the distinction between good and evil. The fact is that his argument 
touched a weak spot in the easy-going morality of the day, and he pro- 
fesses to be setting up again the Christian conception of virtue. ‘‘ He is 
not preaching vice but setting before man an alternative : either prosperity 
with vice, or poverty with virtue."" Mandeville’s theory is the logical out- 
come of Shaftesbury's teleological argument that there is no absolute, but 
only a relative evil, which is, in reality a necessary part of the world plan. 
Mandeville takes the further step, and says that if there is no absolute 
evil there is no absolute good ; and Shaftesbury's exaggerated optimism is 
inverted into a pessimism. 
STELLA E. SHARP. 



















NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Two Lectures on Theism. By ANDREW SETH, Professor of Logic and Met- 
aphysics in the University of Edinburgh. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1897.—pp. 64. 

The lectures contained in this small volume were delivered at the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of Princeton University. The author's object was 
to trace in outline the development of the idea of God in modern philoso- 
phy, especially as shown in the history of German philosophy from the time 
of Kant. Professor Seth begins by remarking on the significance of the 
terms pantheism, deism, and theism. Pantheism either identifies God with 
the world of men and things, or treats the Divine Being as the only reality, 
and regards finite existence as mere appearance or illusion. Deism, on the 
other hand, conceives God asa being beyond the stars, who created the 
world and then left it to itself, though he may sometimes interfere with it 
for a special purpose. In other words, pantheism asserts the divine im- 
manence, but denies the transcendence ; while deism lays almost exclusive 
emphasis on the transcendence. The term ‘theism,’ he thinks, is properly 
used to denote that theory of the divine which recognizes both immanence 
and transcendence, and endeavors to do justice to both. These definitions 
are undoubtedly correct as far as they go; though it seems to me that the 
distinguishing mark of pantheism is its denial of the divine personality, 
which both deism and theism affirm. Mr. Seth himself is obviously a 
theist ; though his studies in the Hegelian philosophy have led him to use 
expressions which to my mind savor of pantheism, and he shows the charac- 
teristic Hegelian repugnance to deism. He sketches briefly the changes in 
the conception of God that have marked the last three centuries, charac- 
terizing the seventeenth century as an age of universalism, with a tendency 
to pantheism, and the eighteenth as an age of individualism and deism ; 
the present century, again, being noted, especially in Germany, for the re- 
vival of pantheism. He exaggerates, it seems to me, the ‘universalism’ 
of the seventeenth century, and I can by no means agree with the view, 
which he seems to hold, that the origin of English deism is to be sought in 
the philosophy of Locke. Deism, in the sense in which Professor Seth uses 
that term, is the doctrine of Christianity, and especially of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. The theology of Protestantism received its highest literary expres- 
sion in Paradise Lost, which is the very embodiment of deism. The 
philosophical deists of the eighteenth century made no essential change in 
the prevalent conception of God, except that they rejected the doctrine of 
revelation. Still, it is undoubtedly true that that conception stood greatly 
in need of enlargement and elevation ; but whether the German philoso- 
phers were the right persons to do the work, is another question. Mr. Seth 
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thinks that the beginning of a higher conception is to be found in the phil- 
osophy of Kant, and attained its full development some years later in the 
works of Hegel ; and it is this German conception of the divine which he 
discusses in this book. 

The problem for the philosopher is to reach a conception of the divine 
nature which shall recognize both its transcendence and its immanence, and 
to give that conception a rational consistency and a philosophical justifica- 
tion. Professor Seth maintains that ‘‘the nature of the existence which the 
Absolute enjoys for itself is, and must be, incomprehensible save by the 
Absolute itself.’ Yet he rightly holds that the ‘‘ divine is not to be sought 
as a problematical Spirit beyond the stars. God is revealed to us alike in 
the face of nature and in our own self-conscious life—in the common reason 
which binds mankind together and in the ideals which light us on our 
upward path. . . . Within us and around us, here or nowhere, God is to 
be found’’ (p. 14). In other words, though we cannot know God in his 
inmost essence, we can know him so far as he reveals himself in our own 
experience. But what does experience tell us of God, or of the Absolute, 
as Professor Seth prefers to say? Foran answer to this question he turns 
to Kant and Hegel, whose contributions to this subject he regards as of the 
highest importance. He rejects all the arguments for the being of God 
which philosophers have advanced, and maintains that the divine existence 
is to be regarded rather as a necessary assumption. Heremarks that ‘‘ the 
idea of the world as a system of reason, and the idea of it as a moral order, 
are surely the most essential constituents of an adequate conception of 
God "' (p. 33), and these ideas, he thinks, may best be found in the works 
of the two German thinkers just mentioned. The principal worth of Kant's 
philosophy on its intellectual side is, in Mr. Seth's opinion, his doctrine 
of the categories, or forms of thought, which enable us to rationalize the 
universe ; yet he refuses to accept them as mere/y subjective, and maintains 
that they give us a true knowledge of reality. In this respect he deems 
Hegel's doctrine a distinct advance on that of Kant, inasmuch as he held 
that the Absolute is truly revealed in human experience. But the view of 
the world as a rational system is insufficient, and requires to be supple- 
mented on the moral side; and here again, in our author's opinion, we 
must take our start from Kant, whose ‘ ethical theology ’’ he regards as ‘‘ by 
far the most important contribution of modern philosophy towards a vital 
theism "’ (p. 22). Yet even this doctrine required to be corrected and 
further developed, and for these improvements also we must look to Hegel. 
Yet Hegel, too, has failed to reach a satisfactory conception of the Abso- 
lute, because, though he fully recognizes its immanence, he denies or 
ignores its transcendence. Thus the complete theory of the subject is still 
to be wrought out. 

Such is Professor Seth's account of the present state of the theistic 
problem, and of what he deems the principal modern contributions towards 
its solution. As I cannot accept either Kant's philosophy or Hegel's, I 
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of course cannot agree with Professor Seth's estimate of their value. The 
idea of the world as a rational or moral order is by no means original with 
the German philosophers, but was equally familiar to the Greeks; and I 
cannot see that Kant and Hegel have added much that is valuable to the 
Greek conception. Indeed, | cannot help thinking that Kant in his doc- 
trine of the categories, and Hegel in his theory of the Absolute, were on 
the wrong tack, and I consider the basis for theism which Kant tried to 
lay in his ethical works as altogether insufficient. | agree with the author 
of this book, however, that the problem of theism is the supreme problem 
of philosophy, and that it is of unusual prominence and importance at the 
present time ; but the prospect of a satisfactory solution of it on the lines 
jaid down by recent thinkers, in Germany or elsewhere, does not seem very 
favorable. Professor Seth remarks that ‘‘an age is not furnished with more 
light than it needs to solve its own problems "’ (p. 32), which is very true. 
But the trouble with the present age seems to be that it has not light enough 
to solve its own problems. Never in the world’s history have so many diffi- 
cult and important problems demanded solution as now ; yet no satisfac- 
tory solution of any of them has yet been offered. But, perhaps, the light 
may suddenly break in some unexpected quarter. 





J.B. Pererson. 


The Principle of Teleology in the Critical Philosophy of Kant. Wy Davipo 

R. Mayor. Ithaca, Andrus & Church, VI, 1897.—pp. too. 

This essay, presented to the Faculty of Cornell University as a thesis for 
the Doctor's degree, has for its main purpose to show in what respect the 
Critique of Judgment mediates between the other two Critigues. A formal 
and real mediation are distinguished, the former consisting in fitting out 
the third ‘faculty,’ feeling, with its appropriate critique and finding the 
principles prescribed by the judgment ; the latter or real mediation consist- 
ing in the principle of teleology as a means of relating the modes of thought 
prevailing in the realms of freedom and nature. A rather unnecessarily 
full exposition of the Critique of dA-sthetic Judgment is given, in view of the 
class of readers to whom such an essay appeals, and the conclusions will 
not seem unfamiliar to the readers of Caird ; but the author has grasped the 
problem clearly and made his exposition definite and consecutive. It 
would have added to the value of the work if the pertinent fragments in 
the Reflexionen Kants, e.g., No. 1574, and the Lose Blitter (of which B. 
11, pp. 112 f., is certainly important) had been utilized, and the results 
of the monograph literature noted. Benno Erdmann’s theory of the 
relation of the two parts of the Critigue of Judgment is deserving of 
notice. I think, moreover, that in view of Kant's early and continued 
employment of the principle of teleology as regards nature and the rela- 
tion of the mind to its objects, in view especially of the passage in the 
Critique of Pure Reason (A. 815 f., B. 843 f.), we may infer that the central 
mediating principle of purposiveness in all except its «esthetic aspect was 
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pretty clearly in mind in 1781. The esthetic problem, as shown by his 
pre-critical lectures on metaphysics and by the passage cited above from 
Reicke, as well as by the considerations presented by Dr. Major, doubtless 
took shape rather on psychological lines. J. H. Turts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Pseudo-Philosophy at the End of the Nineteenth Century. By HuGH Mor- 
TIMER CeciL. London, The University Press, 1897.—pp. xvi, 308. 
This volume, which is dedicated to Charles Darwin, has for its primary 

object ‘‘the refutation of the errors contained in three books—Kidd's 
Social Evolution, Drummond's Ascent of Man, and Balfour's Foundations 
of Belief’ The ephemeral nature of these productions is so self-evident to 
the author that he apologizes for discussing them seriously. The justifica- 
tion of the present volume, he thinks, is found in the fact that the popu- 
larity of these books shows that the conflict between science and religion is 
as important now as it has beenin the past. Mr. Cecil's position in regard 
to this controversy is very definitely stated in the preface. Theology, he 
believes, should not make itself ridiculous by attacks on science, but 
should take the best that science can give it, and be grateful. ‘‘ If it is not 
content to do this, theology should leave the hill of reason in possession of 
the enemy, and settle down comfortably and bovinely on the fat plains of 
sentiment below."’ 

Mr. Kidd is tersely and vigorously characterized in one of the opening 
paragraphs of the criticism of Social Evolution. ‘* Altogether Mr. Kidd 
appears to have no doubt that he is a man with amission. Unfortunately, 
there are certain things which even a man with a mission cannot dispense 
with, if he wishes to bring conviction to the minds of others ; he must have 
a better reasoning faculty than Mr. Kidd's, and he must have, not only 
more knowledge than Mr. Kidd, but he must have acquired that knowledge 
at first instead of at second hand.'’ The next eighty pages of the book 
give a detailed justification of this estimate of Mr. Kidd's character and 
gifts. The author then brings to light, with considerable skill and nota 
little humor, the unproved assumptions, fallacies, and self-contradictions to 
be found in the Ascent of Man. The criticism of Mr. Balfour's book is 
able and vigorous, though it does not contain anything really new. It 
brings out, however, very clearly the dangers in the method of argument 
adopted in the /oundations of Belief, although it does not do justice to much 
that is valuable in the argument as a whole. Mr. Balfour is recognized as 
having greater ability than his ‘ fellow irrationalists,’ but this simply in- 
creases his guilt. Heis bluntly charged with insincerity, and the whole 
discussion of his work is permeated with this assumption. In characterizing 
the volume, as a whole, one must say that the argument is unduly spun out, 
invariably one-sided, and altogether too personal. Still the book is a clever 
and interesting piece of work, valuable as an uncompromising presenta- 
tion of one point of view. DAVID IRONS. 
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The Impersonal Judgment. By S. F. MACLENNAN. University of Chicago 
Contributions to Philosophy. The University of Chicago Press, 1897. 
—PP- 49- 

This essay falls into three parts: (1) an investigation into the pre- 
supposition common to nearly all theories of the impersonal judgment ; (2) 
an historical review of the controversy ; (3) a criticism of former in- 
vestigations, and suggestions towards a new interpretation. ‘The first 
section shows that impersonal expressions have been considered judgments, 
and reveals the presupposition at the basis of all discussions that every 
normal judgment must have a subject and a predicate. A difficulty then 
arose with the impersonal judgment which is subjectless. The historical ré- 
sumé gives an outline of the attempts to find a subject for the impersonal 
judgment. The author finds that a solution cannot be found along the old 
lines, so he makes a new analysis of impersonal judgments, and rejects the 
traditional presupposition; for he finds that ‘‘in by far the greater number 
of cases the expressions show no discursive reference of a predicate toa 
subject. The true meaning is indicated in the experience immediately 
recognized "’ (pp. 22-3). This judgment does not take place mediately ; 
the whole is not known through the parts; and consequently there is 
neither subject nor predicate, for there cannot be the one without the 
other. This analysis is clear, but seems to push too far the distinc- 
tion between mediate and immediate forms of judgment. The third 
section deals with the significance of the impersonal judgment (1) in 
its logical, and (2) in its psychological aspect. This part of the essay is 
very suggestive, but is not sufficiently worked out to be more than suggest- 
ive tome. In conclusion, the author says: ‘‘the most significant point as 
regards logic is that the ordinary view of the nature of judgment must be 
radically remodelled. This discursive form does not exhaust judgment. 
The discursive judgment arises out of an immediate judgment, and passes 
into an immediate concrete judgment’ (p. 48). It seems to me that the 
distinction between the different forms of judgment has here been made 
too abstract, and that a safer position is that of Lotze or Bosanquet. The 


essay, however, will repay careful reading. 
EDWIN P. RoBINs. 


Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction. By SyvNEY HERBERT 
MELLONE, M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.). Edinburgh and London, Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons, 1897.—pp. xxii, 426. 

This volume is a series of essays dealing with a very wide range of sub- 
jects. The author's aim is ‘‘to illustrate the principles of philosophic 
method by endeavouring critically to establish certain fundamental princi- 
ples or Grundbegriffe in the sphere of psychology, logic and epistemology, 
ethics and metaphysics ; in other words, to lay the foundation for a more 
complete structure in each of these three branches of philosophy."’ Des- 
pite this declaration, however, the book can scarcely lay claim to original- 
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ity either in its criticisms orin its conclusions. Almost every view which the 
author advances can be identified with the name of some modern English 
writer. We find traces of Andrew Seth, F. H. Bradley, T. H. Green, 
Edward Caird, B. Bosanquet, A. J. Balfour, W. James, James Ward, and 
others. The writer has absorbed the literature of the past twenty years, 
and has drawn upon every notable philosophic thinker of the period. 

The author starts with the principle that ‘‘ our knowledge of the general 
nature of reality, our knowledge of the nature of things in the world 
around us, and of the nature of God, depends in the end on our knowledge 
or insight into the nature of man in its manifold forms ; there the deepest 
nature of all reality is revealed so far as it is revealed at all.’’ But this 
acknowledgement is futile ‘‘ unless we also recognize that our knowledge 
of man's nature—of man’s essential qualities in themselves and in their 
results—is capable of indefinitely various degrees of truth."’ This does not 
mean that thought, for instance, is to be regarded as more character- 
istic of man than feeling or will, and hence of more significance for the 
determination of the ultimate nature of reality. Human existence cannot 
be interpreted in terms of thought alone, any more than in terms of feeling 
or will taken in isolation from the other fundamental characteristics of the 
human mind. Hence the ultimate reality is not pure thought, any more 
than it is pure will or pure feeling. Reality must be such that it satisfies 
all the different sides of our nature. It must harmonize with our esthetic 
and ethical ideals, as well as with our intellectual ideals. These are the 
most significant elements of human experience. What we progressively 
become in attempting to realize them, the Absolute must already be. These 
ideals are the reproductions of the eternal in us. If the Absolute were not 
thus present within us, we should never, by argument or otherwise, pass 
from the finite to the infinite. In short, self-knowledge is the key to the 
interpretation of the world ; man approximates more closely to the ultimate 
reality than any other object of experience ; hence the material world 
must be regarded as the appearance of the spiritual. The most character- 
istic elements of human experience are the various ideals ; hence these 
possess the highest truth and enable us to determine most accurately what 
the nature of the ultimate reality must be. It must always be remembered, 
however, that the Absolute is never completely manifested in any of its ap- 
pearances. The world of conscious experience is merely the highest rev- 
elation of the Absolute which is accessible “# us. We can never fully 
determine the nature of the Absolute as such. 

It will be seen that Mr. Mellone may be ranked with those writers who 
are vaguely known as the ‘critics’ of Hegelianism. For him the identifica- 
tion of thought and reality is as untenable as the position of Schopenhauer. 
Like Mr. Bradley and other modern English thinkers, he emphasizes the 
principle of ‘ Degrees of Truth and Reality.’ He unifies the various ap- 
pearances of the Absolute by means of this conception. The temporal 
world, for instance, is viewed as neither illusory nor ultimately real ; it has 
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a certain degree of reality. The ethical and asthetic ideals, again, have 
more truth than the other aspects of human experience. 

The author's general standpoint leads him naturally to that view of 
ethics, which Professor James Seth has termed ‘Eud«emonism.’ The 
ethical end must satisfy all the elements of human nature ; self-realization 
must be realization of the whole self. Rationalism and Hedonism are 
equally one-sided and inadequate. The realization of their ideals would 
mean the ‘‘ mutilation of human nature."’ 

It is impossible to give a more detailed account of the contents of this 
book. The author raises all the main questions in psychology, ethics, 
logic, asthetics, epistemology, and ontology. Although the discussions are 
more or less disconnected, they are always interesting. Mr. Mellone’s 
book may be welcomed asa clear and comprehensive survey of current 
problems. Its chiefinterest and significance lies in the fact that it isa mir- 


ror of recent English philosophy. 
Davip IRONS. 


Elements of General Philosophy. By GeorGe Croom Ropertson, late 
Grote Professor, University College, London. Edited by C. A. FoLry 
Ruys Davips, M.A. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896.—pp. 
xvi, 365. , 

This is a collection of lectures which has been compiled from Croom 
Robertson's manuscripts and from the note-books of his students. The first 
seventeen lectures present an outline history of philosophy ; they consti- 
tuted an elementary course on ‘‘ General Philosophy or Epistemology.’ The 
remaining lectures, ten in number, were delivered to more advanced 
students. They are devoted chiefly to Rationalism and the Critical Phil- 
osophy. The volume is written from the empirical standpoint. One of its 
fundamental principles is that philosophy must be based on psychology. 
This, the author declares, is ‘‘the dominant idea in the thought of the 
present "' (p. 356). The book is necessarily somewhat disjointed, and will 
be of more service to the teacher of philosophy than tothe average student. 


As a manifesto of empiricism it has a special interest. 
DAvipD IRONS. 


A Primer of Psychology. By Epwarb BRaprorp TITCHENER. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. 314. 

A Primer in any science is difficult to write. It must appeal to a variety 
of readers with all possible interests and preparation, or lack of it, for the 
pursuit of the subject ; it must be fairly comprehensive yet wisely selective ; 
it must be easily intelligible and yet not distort truth for ease of expression, 
or stultify effort by excessive talking down to an under-estimated popular 
level. In psychology the difficulty is still more serious by reason of the un- 
settled character of even fundamental positions, and the absence of long- 
established text-book traditions. A psychological Primer is apt to be a 
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more original work than a Primer in physics; the psychologist is less a 
spokesman for his guild, and must bear more individual responsibility for 
his general attitude and his special expositions. 

Professor Titchener’s Primer passes with eminent success the most rigid 
tests which the critic can properly apply. It is a most valuable addition to 
the group of Primers which contemporaneous psychologists have prepared ; 
and, without exciting the odium of comparison, it is only fair to express the 
judgment that for general efficiency, interest, fitness, and maintained ability 
it is second to no volume of like scope and purpose. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the general plan and execution of the 
volume ; for those who are professionally interested are certain to examine 
the work for themselves. The titles of chapters present no very marked 
deviation from those of other general psychologies ; the main types of men- 
tal processes are described and explained in about the usual order. The 
distinctive characteristics of the expositions are their forcible, logical insis- 
tence upon significant distinctions ; their timely utilization of, but not 
domination by, experimental evidence; their constant appeal to every- 
day experience and literary illustrations ; their reflection of modern inter- 
est; their happy combination of theoretical and practical factors. The 
questions and exercises appended to each chapter are well devised to stim- 
ulate the student and help him to realize the intense actuality of the world 
of mind. 

The volume seems open in parts (what book, and especially what psy- 
chology, is not?) to the charge of overstraining favorite distinctions (for 
instance the conspicuousness, perhaps even obtrusiveness of introspection); 
to the charge of introducing too much controversial matter (¢e.¢., Wundt's 
position on the relation between sensation and affection); and to the 
charge, particularly in the later chapters, of talking over the readers’ 
heads or above their experience. The chapter on abnormal psy- 
chology is not as successful as many other chapters ; but the excellent ac- 
count of comparative psychology (although a little too mature for a Primer) 
more than makes up for it. 

The relation between the /rimer and the Outline of Psychology which 
preceded it, is obvious and is clearly set forth in the preface. Both of the 
volumes furnish abundant evidence of the ability of the author as a writer 


of text-books. 
JoSEPH JASTROW. 


Lectures in the Lyceum, or Aristotle's Ethics for English Readers. Edited 
by St. GeorGe Stock. London, New York, and Bombay, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1897.—pp. xii, 379. 

The author hopes that this work may ‘‘ prove useful to the Oxford stu- 
dent in his studies, perhaps even to the lecturer in his lectures, since the 
desire to be popular has not led the writer to shirk any difficulties. But its 
aim is to appeal beyond a merely academic audience to the wider circle 
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of English and American readers, who may care to know something of the 
philosophy of Aristotle."" The reader cannot, however, help feeling that 
the idea of interesting a larger audience has, to some extent, conflicted with 
the purpose of instructing the serious student, and that the work would 
have gained by being more definitely consecrated to the one end or the 
other. So far as the student of the £7/ics is concerned, it is difficult to see 
the raison d’étre of such a treatment as this, after the ‘‘ monumental com- 
mentary "' of Professor Stewart. On the whole, the book will probably find 
more favour with the general reader than with the student or the lecturer on 
Aristotle. It seems to have grown out of the notes of lectures by the 
late Professor Chandler, to whom Mr. Stock makes the handsomest ac- 
knowledgment of his indebtedness. 

The presentation takes the form of a series of lectures by Aristotle, inter- 
rupted occasionally by questions and suggestions on the part of Theophras- 
tus, Eudemus, and Nichomachus, who, with the master himself, are styled 
the ‘‘ persons in the Dialogue.'’ The chief title of the volume, however, 
more accurately describes its contents ; it is rather a series of lectures than 
of dialogues. Each lecture deals with some main topic of the //Aics. The 
interruptions are so infrequent as not seriously to interrupt the continuity 
of the exposition ; and while they occasionally afford a useful point of de- 
parture for the further and more precise development of Aristotelian doc- 
trine, it can hardly be said that this is so generally the case as to make the 
interruptions worth the while, at least for the serious student of the text. 
The lectures cover the first five books of the Micomachean Ethics, which 
include the account of the moral virtues. The omission of the intellectual 
virtues, of the discussion of friendship, and of the final account of the place 


of pleasure in happiness, is, of course, a serious limitation. 
I. S. 


Parmenides Lehrgedicht. Griechisch und Deutsch von HERMANN DIELS, 
mit einem Anhang iiber griechische Thiiren and Schlésser. Berlin, 
Georg Reimer, 1897.—pp. 163. 

It is thirty years since Stein edited the text of Parmenides, and since 
then the principles of philological criticism have been considerably modi- 
fied. It was Stein’s purpose, so the writer informs us, to make over 
the traditional text of Parmenides by transposition, emendation, and 
athetesis, so that it should conform to his conception of what poetry ought 
to be. The present edition, on the other hand, is simply to give the 
traditional verses in the form in which tradition has preserved them. 
Accordingly the fragments are kept separate, so as to avoid the illusion of 


completeness which continuous numbering might produce ; repetitions are 
carefully retained (1.37 and 8.1; 1.33 and 7.2 ef. 6.3); 8.15b, which 
Diels himself had regarded as a prose comment of Simplicius is restored to 
its place in the text; and, finally, but not least important, the dialect of 
each line is given according to the author by whom it was transmitted, 
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i.e., with a prevailingly Attic tinge. These principles are carried out with 
rigid consistency, so that the author even prints an elided vowel (in 
parenthesis) when it is found in the source from which the fragment is 
drawn. One cannot but feel gratified to have the text of Parmenides 
pruned of the changes made by earlier editors, even though he feels that 
Diels has been too conscientious in following a tradition he himself pro- 
nounces to be untrustworthy. 

The aim of the edition (p. 4) is purely literary and not philosophical, 
though, no doubt, students of philosophy will be the ones most benefited 
by it. It is accompanied by a prose ‘ paraphrase,’ which sheds much light 
on the author's interpretation of difficult passages, and by somewhat 
copious notes. Full indexes add much to the usefulness of the work. In 
the Introduction one or two literary problems in connection with the text 
receive attention. The unpoetic character of the verses is plainly set forth, 
and the recognition of this fact in antiquity is traced back to Aristotle. The 
elaborate figure of the procemium is more fully treated. Clearly it is not 
an invention of Parmenides, but an adaptation from earlier sources. 
These sources Diels finds in the Orphic writings and in similar accounts 
of visions which were current in the sixth century. From such accounts 
of ecstatic visions and dreams the story of Parmenides’ visit to the ‘* god- 
dess*’ is constructed in a truly wooden manner. 

The text and notes and the introduction are examples of that careful 
work with which the Voexegraphi Greci and the edition of Simplicius’ Com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Physics have made us familiar. To examine it in 
detail is impossible within the limits of a brief notice. 

To the book is appended a discussion of ancient Greek doors and locks. 
The explanation of the Greek door and its hanging is very clear, and sheds 
much-needed light on the proeemium of Parmenides. The question of 
locks is much more complicated. The author finds evidence for three ways 
of fastening a door. The latest corresponds to the modern method of 
throwing a bolt by turning a sort of key, and the evidence for this is not 
very satisfactory. The second method is by means of a bolt held by 
catches (ja/avu), except when a key lifts the catches and permits the 
bolt to be moved. Such is the lock of Parmenides. The main contention 
of the author, however, is that the early Greek doors as described by 
Homer were fastened by a different sort of lock, a lock that continued in 
use for temples. This consisted of a simple bolt (or bolts) on the inside of 
the door which could be slipped in or out from within by the hand. From 
without it was thrown into its socket by pulling a leather strap, while it 
was pushed back, we are told, by a long cumbrous key which was put 
through a hole some distance above the bolt and thrust against a pin or 
block attached to the bolt. The objection to this explanation as illustrated, 
¢.g., by Fig. 23, is that the thrust of the key could only start the bolt, and 
that it would require great effort to move the bolt by using the key as a 
lever. The double bolt of Fig. 27 it would be almost impossible to move 
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by using the key asa lever. Under these circumstances lines 8-10 of p. 
139 show a strange ignorance of mechanical laws. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
Kollektivmasslehre. Von Gustav THeopor FecuNner. Im Auftrage der 

kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. Herausgegeben von GorrL. FRIEDR. Lipps, 

Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1897.—pp. x, 483. 

A ‘ collective object’ is an object that consists of an indefinite number 
of individual objects, subject to accidental variation, and embraced under 
a single specific or generic concept. Anthropology, zoédlogy, botany, 
meteorology—these sciences, plainly, have to deal with such objects ; and 
it is in them, and in other sciences whose material is similar, that the A‘v/- 
lektivmasslehre finds its application. Quetelet stands to collective meas- 
urement, Fechner writes, as E. H. Weber stands to psycho-physics ; and 
the reader who knows what Fechner himself has done in the latter field may 
guess what he does here in the former. The object and culmination of the 
whole inquiry is ‘‘ the establishment, by mathematical proof and empirical 
verification, of a generalization of Gauss’ law of accidental variations, 
whereby the law is enabled to transcend the limits of symmetrical probabil- 
ity and comparative smallness of the positive and negative deviations from 
the arithmetical mean, and new relations of uniformity are brought to 
light.”’ 

The MS. was found, incomplete, among Fechner's papers. The duty of 
arranging and supplementing was entrustedto Dr. Lipps, who has ably and 
conscientiously discharged it. The chapters of Pt. I. fall into five groups : 
preliminary exposition, the numerical treatment of collective objects, 
their asymmetry, their laws of distribution on the arithmetical principle, and 
the logarithmic law of distribution. Pt. II. is entitled ‘* Special Investiga- 
tions,’ and covers such diverse topics as recruits, rye, and rainfall. Of the 
importance of the volume there can be no doubt; to those who have 
learned to appreciate Fechner, its reading will afford keen pleasure. 

E. B. T. 


Psychologie. Von Dr. Fr. HAnMs. Herausgegeben von Dr. H. WIESE. 
Leipzig, Th. Grieben’s Verlag (L. Fernau), 1897.—pp. xii, 204. 
Friedrich Harms was professor of philosophy at Berlin from 1867 to 1880. 

He is the author of numerous philosophical works, not a few of which have 

been published posthumously under the editorial care of A. Lasson and H. 

Wiese. He is, perhaps, best known to psychologists by his work on Tetens, 

his (not very satisfactory) history of psychology, and his introduction to 

Karsten’s Physical Encyclopaedia—the series in which appeared Helmholtz’s 

Physiologische Optik and Wundt's Medicinische Phystk. 

The present work has a value as rounding off the author's philosophical 
system. But its interest is simply historical ; it shows us the post-Kantian 
faculty¢psychology in pure form, uncontaminated either by Hegel or by 
Herbart. E. B. T. 
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On Orthogenesis and the Importance of Natural Selection in Species- Forma- 
tion. By Tu. Ermer, Professor of Zoology in Tiibingen. Translated by 
Tuomas J. McCormack. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1898.—pp. 56. 

This is an address which was delivered at the Leyden Congress of Zo- 
ologists on September 19, 1895. The author writes throughout in direct 
opposition to Weismann. The view, which Weismann maintains, that 
natural selection is omnipotent, is ‘‘a mere exaggeration of Darwinism”’ 
and implicitly involves the other view that all existing characters of animals 
have some utility. Professor Eimer, on the other hand, contends that the 
law of definitely directed evolution, or orthogenesis, dominates the transfor- 
mations of the animate world. ‘‘ The variations of living beings follow, in 
perfect conformity to law, a few definite directions, and do not take place 
Natural selec- 


accidentally in the most diverse or in all possible directions.’ 
tion, therefore, cannot play the chief part in the production of forms, for it 
implies the constant presence of all possible characters. If only a few defi- 
nite tendencies of evolution predominate, they shape the organic world, 
and selection has only a subordinate task. The causes of definitely 
directed evolution are contained in the effects produced by outward circum- 
stances upon the constitution of a given organism. But through the agency 
of outward influences the constitution must gradually get changed, and 
thus new directions of development will be produced. The directions of 
evolution have nothing to do with utility. The facts prove beyond ques- 
tion that numberless characters are produced in living beings which are not 
useful at all. Professor Eimer defends his view with skill and vigor, and 
brings forward a large number of facts in support of his contention. 
Davip IRONS. 


Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology. By MARIE DE 
MANACcEiNE. The Contemporary Science Series. London, Walter Scott ; 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1897.—pp. vii, 341. 

In this volume the literature on the subject is brought together and pre- 
sented ina popular way. Though the book does not evince any special 
originality, it is an interesting exposition of the problems connected with 
the phenomena of sleep. In the first chapter the writer discusses the 
physical and mental conditions which prevail during sleep, and gives a 
critical account of the various theories of sleep. The next chapter deals 
with insomnia, hypnotism, somnambulism, and double personality. The 
theory is maintained that ‘‘the most elaborate and developed states of 
multiple personality are simply states of total somnambulism.'" Hypna- 
gogic visions, the elements of the dream consciousness, premonitory 
dreams, atavistic dreams, etc., are treated in the concluding chapter. The 
writer believes that ‘‘in the psychic life of sleep we are brought into a 
vaguer and larger world than we are conscious of during waking life, the 
world of our once-forgotten past, and the world, it may be also, of the for- 
gotten past of the race.'’ A very full bibliography is appended to each 
chapter. DavipD IRons. 
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L’année psychologigue. Publiée par A. Binet, avec la collaboration de 
H. Beaunis et Tu. Risor et Bourdon, Courtier, Farrand, Flournoy 
Philippe, Vaschide et Warren. Sécrétaire de la redaction V. HEnr1. 
Troisiéme année. Paris, Schleicher fréres, 1897.—pp. 825. 

This volume of the Aazée maintains the high standard of its predecessors. 
Like them, it consists of three parts, devoted respectively to original arti- 
cles, criticisms and summaries, and a bibliography of the previous year. 

The volume opens with a brief paper by M. Ribot upon abstraction in 
emotion. In it, the author brings further evidence for his theory of affec- 
tive memory, as does M. Henri in a later article dealing with the earliest 
memories of childhood. While admitting the accuracy of the records, I 
still cannot find in them any proof whatsoever of an affective memory 
in the writers’ sense. Next in order stands a series of five papers upon 
physiological psychology. The first four, by MM. Binet and Courtier, treat 
of the changes in form of the capillary pulse at different hours of the day, 
of the effects of muscular and intellectual work upon the capillary circula- 
tion, and of the influence of the emotive life upon heart, respiration, and 
capillary circulation ; the fifth, by MM. Binet and Vaschide, discusses the 
influence of intellectual work, of emotion, and of physical work upon blood 
pressure. M. Henri contributes articles on Aristotle’s experiment, and on 
physical and psychical work, as well as the paper on early memories, re- 
ferred to above, which is written in collaboration with Mdme. Henri. The 
localization of memories is examined by M. Vaschide ; and the list of mem- 
oirs concludes with two articles from the pen of M. Binet—the one con- 
cerned with a problem of individual psychology (the description of an 
object), the other with Diderot’s famous paradox that the actor should not 
feel the emotions which he portrays. 

The great value of the Année lies in the fact that it represents both the 
original work and the critical opinions of a definite and clear-cut psycho- 
logical school. Happy, indeed, are MM. Binet and Henri, in their freedom 
from the pressure of teaching, and their power to devote themselves to 
science for science’ sake. E. B. T. 


The following books have also been received : 

The Application of Psychology to Education. By J. ¥.HERBART. Trans- 
lated and edited by BEarrice C. MULLINER. With a preface by Dorothea 
Beale. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898.—pp. cxxv, 231. 

The State and Charity. By Tuomas Mackay. London, Macmillan & Co. ; 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. xii, 201. 

Dynamic Idealism. By ALrrep H. Lioyp, Pu.D. Chicago, A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., 1898.—pp. i, 248. 

Social Evolution. By BenjJAMIN Kipp. New edition, revised, with ad- 
ditions. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. ix, 404. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Setu. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898.—pp. xvi, 470. 
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Elements of the Science of Religion. By Professor C. P. TrELE. Vol. I. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1897.—pp. viii, 302. 

The First Philosophers of Greece. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898.—pp. vii, 300. 

Studies of Good and Evil. By Professor Jos1aH Royce. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1898.—pp. xv, 384. 

The Development of the Child. By NATHAN OppENHEIM. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. 296. 

The Meaning of Education. By NicHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, Professor ot 
Philosophy and Education in Columbia University. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. xii, 230. 

Divine Immanence. By J. R. ILLINGwortH, M.A. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. xvi, 254. 

Mental Imagery. By Wicrrip Lay, A.B. The Psychological Review 
Monograph Supplement Series, II, 3. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1898.—pp. 59. 

The Psychological Index. Compiled by LivinGston FARRAND and How- 
ARD C. WARREN. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1898.—pp. iv, 164. 

Hegel s Doctrine of the Will, By J. A. MACVANNEL, Ph.D. Columbia 
University contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. 
Vol. II, No. 2. New York, 1896.—pp. 102. 

Uber das Sollen und das Gute. Von FRED Bon. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1898.—pp. iv, 188. 

Der Leib. Von Avo.ir Lasson. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1898.—pp. 88. 

Empirische Psychologie. Von Moritz WILHELM DRosiscH. Zweite 
Auflage. Hamburg and Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1898.—pp. xvi, 355. 

Wesen und Aufgabe der Sociologie. Von Lupwic Stein. Eine Kritik 
der organischen Methode in der Sociologie. Berlin, Georg Reimer, 
1898.—pp. 38. 

La Psicologia dell Immaginazione nella Storia della Filosofia. Dr. Luiet 
AMBROSI. Roma, Societa editrice Dante Alighieri, 1898.—pp. xxv, 562. 

Metafisica Scienza e Moralita, FRANCESO DE SARLO. Roma, Giovanni 
Balbi, 1898.—pp. xlvii, 77. 

Una Fissasione Hegheliana. LL.M. Bituta. Roma, F. Bocca, 1898.— 
PP. 24. 











NOTES. 


The Commission of the Prussian Academy of Sciences in charge of 
the projected edition of the complete works of Kant have lately reported 
regarding the progress of the undertaking. The edition will consist of 
four parts. The first, containing the writings published by Kant himself, 
will fill nine volumes. In the second division of five or six volumes there 
will be published for the first time the complete MS. remains of Kant, ar- 
ranged according to standpoint and content. The two volumes of the third 
part will contain the correspondence. The fourth part, including perhaps 
four volumes, will be devoted to what is most valuable in the various note- 
book reports of Kant’s lectures. The Commission also report that so far 
provision has been made for the editorship of the works as follows : Rahts, 
(Adigemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels), Erdmann (A7ritik 
der reinen Vernunft), Natorp (Aritik der praktischen Vernunft und Meta- 
phystk der Sitten), Windelband (A7ritik der Urtheilskraft), Heinze (Logik), 
Kiilpe (Anthropologie), Schéne (Physische Geographic). Heinze, Kiilpe, 
Schéne and Menzer are also to render assistance in the preparation of the 
various parts of the edition. 

Professor Benno Erdmann, of Halle, well known in this country through 
his investigations into the philosophy of Kant, as well as through his Log? 
(cf. Vol. I, p. 547 of the Review), has accepted a call to the University 
of Bonn. He will there occupy the chair made vacant by the death of 
Professor J. Bonna Meyer. 

Professor Alois Riehl, author of Der philosophische Kriticismus, a part of 
which has been rendered into English by Dr. Fairbanks under the title, 
Introduction to Theory of Science and Metaphysic (cf. Review, Vol. IV, 
pp. 432 ff), has been called from Kiel as successor to Professor Erdmann. 

Dr. J. M. Bakewell, whose article on Pluralism and Monism we publish 
in this issue, has resigned his connection with the University of California 
to accept a position as associate professor of philosophy at Bryn Mawr. 

Professor G. S. Fullerton has resigned the Vice-Provostship of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He will retain the professorship in philosophy, 
but has been granted leave of absence for one year. 

Dr. Karl Groos, of Giessen, has been appointed professor of Philosophy 
at Basel. 

Professor James Seth, of the Sage School of Philosophy, has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
rendered vacant by the death of Professor Calderwood. His colleagues 
on the editorial board of the Review take pleasure in announcing that 
they will still have Mr. Seth's codperation in conducting this journal. 
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